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Jan. 1775. 

rhfe fiia L6rd Cheftel-ftcia tiitvihg been uflivet- 
fally allowed, to be one of the beft bred men of 
the age, and moft intimditdy acquainted with the 
principles and manners of mankind, the editor of the 
following pages humbly apprehends, he could not do 
the riiing generation a greater fervice, than by col- 
ledling thofe valuable precepts that are contained in 
his celebrated letters to his fi>n, diverting them under 
diftindl heads, and thereby forming a lyftem of the 
mod ufef«l iiiftruiflion. 

To that end, he has diligently fele<5led every ob- 
fervtcion dnd remark, that can poffibly improve or 
inform the ifiintl, within the rules of morality; and 
v,[\€vt ttiei-fc ieettied a (fofiti^ficy tti iiny part of the 
firft^rti ,frt)rAthe oe6afibiial thafMi ifl lord Cheffer- 
field's correfponderice, he has endeavoured to fupply 
it. Much might have been fa id on the fubjed^ of in- 
delicacy ; but Bs inftrucRions on that head, to perfons 
pofTefled of a liberal education, muft have been un- 
necelTary, they are here purpofely omitted Some 
may IW* ^^ ttJ tWhfe, that many things in this work, 
are too frivolous to be mentioned; but when it is 
remtrabjffred they «tc calculated for the multitude, it 
Ts pfefumed'tney wi\l bW received as a Tefpe(5lable ad- 
monition. Tn ihort ir has been the editor's ftudy, to 
make Lord Chefterfield ufeful to every clafs of youth, 
to lay that inftrucRion before thfhii, which they wiih 
difRcuhy muft have found am?dft a heap of other 
matter ; in a w(»rd, to give the very efTence of his 
I(*rtersi, and a' a tenth pai;t of the price thofe letters 
fri: for. i\ 
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POLITENESS, &Q. 



ADDRESSED TO 



EVERY YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 



AS all young men, on thrir firft outfet in life, 
ire in want of feme experienced and friendly 
hand, to bring them forwards and teach them a 
knowledge of the world ; I think I cannot do the ri- 
fing generation a greater fervice rhan by diredling 
the young man's fteps, and teaching him how to 
make his way among the croud. I will fuppofe him 
already inftrudled in the principles of religion and 
neceflity of moral virtues ; (for without thefe he muft 
be moft unhappy) of courfe fhall, in a feries of chap- 
ters, point out, under diftindl heads, the qualifications 
necefiary to make him well received in the world, 
'm^ithout which he cannot expe<5l to bear his part in 
life, agreeable to his owiv wiflies, or the duty he o^^es 
to fociety ; and as modefty is the bafis of a proper 
reception, I fhalt begin with that* 



B 
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nerally an attendant upu.* . — 
the higheft degree, and wins the hea 
quaintance. On the contrary, none i 
ful in .company than the impudent a 
g- . ^ 

• man who is, on all occafions, comn 
peaking well of himfclf, wenaturallj 
le other hand, he who ftudies to conceal 

i^^ who does j aft ice to the merit of oih 
but little of himlelf, and that with 

?s a favourable irapreffion on the perl 

erfing with, captivates their mmds, i 

' efteem. 

bdefty, however, widely differs from an 
fulnefs, which is as much to be coii(f 
other is to be applauded. To appea 
1-bred as to be impudent. A yonng i 
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fwers with ihc utmoft difficulty, and nearly ftammers, 
whereas a gentleman who is acquainre<i with lifes en- 
ters a rooiYi with gracefulnefs and a modett afTiirance, 
addrefTes even pcrfons he does not knew, in an eafy 
and natural manner, without the lead embarralTmcrir, 
This is the charac^eriftic of good breeding, a v«ry 
neceirary knowledge in our imercoiirfe with men : 
for one ot iniorior pans, with the behaviour of :< 
gentleman^ is frequently better received than a nrin 
of fenfe, wiih the addrefs aiid manners of a clown. 

Ignorance and vice are the only things we need be 
afbamed of ; fleer clear of thefQ, and you may ^o 
into any company you will : not that I would have 
a young man throw off all dread of appearing abpjrid, 
as a tear of offending, or being difefte<=mcd, will 
make him preferve a proper decorum, i-ovne pcr- 
fons, from experiencing the inconveniences of falfe 
modefty, hove run into the other extreme, and .u- 
quired the chara-L^er of implident. Thi^ is as cr^'e.i!. 
a fault as the other. A. well-bred man keeps hiin- 
felf within the two, and fteers the middle way Ke 
is eafy and firm in every ompany, is m^deft, but n(»r 
bafhfuU fteadv but not- impudent. He copies the 
manners of the better people, and conforms lo their 
cuftoms with eafe ajidatcencian. 

Till we can -prefent ourfelves in all companies 
with coiilnefs land uncohtern, vv'e can never prefent 
ourfelves well : nor will a man ever be fuppofed to 
have kept good company, or ever be acceptable in 
fuch compiiny, if he cannot appear tht?re eafy and 
tinembarrafred. A modeft affuranre in every part of 
life, is tke moft advaniageou^ c^\xa.V\^t;skXVi>^ v;vi ^^^ 
foS^bly acquire* 
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Inftead of becoming infolent, a man of fenfe, under 
a confcioufnefs of merits is more modeft. He be- 
haves himfelf indeed with firronefs, but without the 
leaft prefamption. The man who is ignorant of his 
own merit, is no lefs a fool than he who is conftantly 
difplaying it. A man of underAanding avails himfelf 
of his dWfities, but never boafts of them' ; whereas 
the timid arid balhful can never puih himfelf into 
life,' be his merit as great as it will ; he will always 
be kept behind by the forward and the buftling, A 
man of abilities, and acquainted with life, will 
Aand as firm in defetice of his own rights, and pur- 
fue his plaas as fteadily and unmoved as the moft im- 
pudent man alive ; but then he does it with a feem- 
mgmodefty. Thus, manuer is everything; what 
IS impudence in one, is propet aiTurance only^ in ano- 
ther : for firmnefsis commendable^ bat an overbear* 
ing condu^ is difguftful. 

Forwardnefs being the tery reverie of modefty* 
follow rather than lead the company, that is, join in 
difcourfe upon their fubje<5^s rather than ftart on© of 
your own : if you have parts, you will have oppor* 
tunities eno(}gh of fhefviing them on every topic of 
converfatton, arid if you have xione, ie iaf better to ex-^ 
pofe yonrfelf upon a fubj«A of other people's than 
on one of your own. ' 

But be particularly careful not to fpeak of your* 
felf, if you pan help it. An impudent felbW^ lugs 
in himfelf abruptly upon all occanons, and is ever th^ 
hero of hif own ftdry. Others will colour their arro- 
gance with ** It may feenl ftrange indeed, that I 
^' /ho4/Id talk in this ttianoet of myfelf ; it is what 
'' / by no means like, and ftiow\4 neve^ io, M \ Vv3l4 
' not teen cruelly and unjuftly accufe4v^^>ix nnV^tvxk^ 
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** character is attacked, it is a JMftice 1 b\ve to myfelf 
^' CO defend it." 1 kis veil is too thin not to be feea 
through on the firft infpedion. 

Others again, with more art, will modestly 
boaft of all the principal virtues, by calling thefe vir- 
tues weaknefles, and faying, ihey are fo unfortunate 
as to fall inio thofe weaknefles. " I cannot fee per- 
*' fons fuffer,'* fays one of this caft, " without reliev- 
" ing them ; thd* my circumftances are very unable 
*« to afford it." — ** I cannot avoid fpeaking truth, tho' 
•♦ it is often very imprudent ^" and fo on. 

.This angling for praife is fb prevailing a principle,, 
that It frequently ftoops to the loweft objeas. Men 
tvill often Doaft of doing that which,, if true, would 
father be a difgrace to them than otherwife. One 
man affirms that he rode twenty miles within the 
hour : 'tis probably a lie ; but fuppofe he did, what 
then ? fie had a good hoffe under him, and is a good 
jockey. Another (wears he has often, "at a fitting,, 
drank five or fix bottles to^ his own ihyc Out of 
refpe(ft to him, I believe him a liar j for I would not 
wfiih to think him a beaft.. 

Thefe and many more are the follies of idle peo- 
ple, which, while they think they procure them ef- 
teem, in teality make them defpifed. 
« 

To avoid this .contempt, therefore, never fpeak of 
yourfelf at all, unlefs necefliry obliges you ; and even 
then take care to do it in fuch a manner, that it may 
not be conftmed into fiihing •for app'aufe What- 
ever perfe<51ions you may Vva\c, >a^ •aS>3Ct^^> t^^.^^^ 
will £ad tbtm •ut ; but, vjYvtvYict x>Kvt?^ ^^ «^ ;^' 
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nobody will take you \ipon your own word. The 
iefs you fay of yourfelf, the more the world will 
give yoii credit for ; and the more you fay, the Iefs 
they will believe you. 



LYING. 



OF all the vices- there is none more criminal, more 
mean, and more ridiculous, than lying. The 
end we defign by it is very feldom accomplilhed, for 
lies are always found out, at one tirpe or .other ; and 
yet there are perfons who give way to this vice, who 
are other wife of good principles^ and have not been 
ill educated. 

Lies generally proceed from vanity, cowardice, and 

a revengeful difpoHrion, and foraetimes from a mil^a- 

ken notion of felf-detence. 
t 

He who tells a malicious lie, with a view of injur- 
ing the perfon he fpeaks of, may gratify his wifh for 
a while, but will ia the- end find it recoil upon htm- 
felf;. for as foon as he is deteded (and .^ere6ed he 
moft certainly will be) he is defpifed for the infamous . 
attempt ; and whatever he may fay hereafter of that 
perfon, will he confidered as falfe^ whether it be> fo 
or not. 

If a man lies, fhufffesor equivocates for in fa<5l 

they a re all alike, by way of excufe for any thing he 

lias fdid or done, he aggravates x\kc-^tcx,^ \^\Vet 
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than lefTens it : for rhe perf»n to v.hom the lie is 
toid has a.ri^ht to know t- e trurh, or there vould 
Jbave been no occ^fion to have framed a t^r^ood. 
Thi> perfon, of courfe, will think himf-lf ill treated 
for being a fecond time affronred ; for what can be a 
greater affront than an attempt to impofe upon any 
man's undenlanding ; befides. lyirfg in excufe for a 
fault betrays fear, than which nothing is more daf- 
tardly and unbecoming the charader of a gentleman. 

TTiere is nothing more manly, or more noble, if 
we have done wrong, than frankly to own it. It is 
the only way of meeting forgivenefs. Indeed, con- 
fefling a fault and aflcing pardon, with great minds is 
coiifidered as a (ufEcient atonement. *' I have been 
** betrayed into swi error," or, ** I have injured 
«• you, fir, and am heartily afhamed of it, and forrr 
•« for it," has frequently difarmed the p^^rfon injured, 
and, where he would have been our enemy, has made 
him our friend. 

There are perfofts alfo whofe vanity leads them 
to tell a thoufand lies. They perfuade themfelves 
that if it be no way injurious to others, it is harm- 
lefs and innocent, and they ihelter their falfhoods un- 
der the fofter name of UNTRUTHS,. Thcfc perfons 
are foolifh enough to imagine, that if ihey can recite 
any thing wonderful, ihey draw the attention of the 
company, and if they themfelves are the objects of 
that wonder, they are looked up to as perfons extra- 
' ordinary. This has made many a man fee things 
that never we'-e in being, heard things that never 
were (aid, and atchicve feats that never were attempt- 
ed^ ^dealing always in the marvJbus. S\xcK twa.^^ <». 
^fPured,' huyvever unwilUug iVve coixv^«i'k\ T«\"a^^ ^^ "^"^ 
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laugh in thrir faces, that they hold them fecretly in 
the higheft contempt : for he who will tell a lie thue 
idly, will flot fcruple to tdl a greater, where his 
intereft is concerned. Rather than any perfoii fhouLd 
doubt of my veracity for one minute, I would de- 
prive myfelf pf the pleafure of telling abroad either 
what I had really feen or heard, if fuch things did 
not carry with them tke face of probability. 

Others again*wi!l boaft of the gre^t refped they 
*ineet with in certain conopanies ; of th^ honours that 
are continually heaped on tiierri there ; of the great^ 
price they give for ^ery thing they purchafe ; and 
this to be thought of confequence ; but, unlefs fuch 
people have the beft and moft accurate memory, they 
• will perhaps, very Toon after, contradict their former 
afTertions^ and fubjedl themfelves to ceniempt and . 
derifion. 

Remember then, as long as. you live, that nothing 
but ftridl truth can carry you through life with ho- 
nour and credit. Liars are not only difagrceable hut 
dangerous companions, and, when known, will ever 
be ikunned by men of underftanding. Befides, as the 
greateft liars are moft generally thegreateft fools, a 
man who addicfls himfelf to this deteOabie^ice, will 
not only be located on as vulgar, bat will never be 
xon&iered as a^ man of fenfe. 



GOOD 
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G O O D - B R E E D 1 N G. 

VOID of good-breeding, every other qualification 
will be impcrfed^, unadorned, and to a certain 
degree unavailing. 

Good-breeding being the refult of good fenfe and 
good nature, is it jiot wonderful t)iac people poflefTed 
of I he one Ihould be deficient in the other? The 
modes of it, varying according to perfons, places, and 
oth?r circumftances, cannot indeed be acquired other- 
wife than by time and obfervation, but the fubftance 
is every where and always the fame. 

/ What good morals are to fociety in general, good 
manners are to particular ones j their band and fecu- 
ricy. Of all anions, next to that of performing a 
good one, the confcioufnefs of tendering a civiliry is 
ttie mofl grateful. 

We feMom fee a perfon,, let hhn be ever fo ill- 
bredf wanting in refpecfl to ihofe whom he acknow- 
ledges to be his fupcriors ; <he manner of fhewing 
'this refpedl, then, is all I contend for. The well- 
bred man expreffes it naturally and eafily, while ho 
who is unufed to good company exprefjcs it awkward- 
ly. Study, then, to fhew 'that refped^ nhich e\'ery 
one wiihes to fhew, in an enfy and graceful way : but 
this muft be learnt by obfervation. 

In company with your equals, or in mixed com pa- 
tties, a greater lanrude ma\ \>e \^Vt^ '\tv -^^ciw^XiC^^ii.- 
^iour*' yet, it ihould nevcc ^yxttdi i\\^ \if^v.^^^^* 
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decency ; for, tho' no one in this cafe can claim any 
dlftinguifheckmarks of refpedl, every on^ is entitled 
to civility and good manners. A man need not, for 
exanffile, fear to put his hands in his pockets, take 
fnuff, fit, ftand, or occafionally walk about the room,; 
bin it Vould be highly unbecoming to whittle, wear 
his hat, loofen his garters, or ll^ro^v himfelf acrofs 
the chairs. Such liberties are oifenfive to our equals, 
and infulting to our inferiors. Ealinefs of carriage 
by no jtneans implies inattention and carelefThefs. 
Ko one is <at liberty to acQ, in all refpec51s, as he 
pleafes ; but is bound by the law of good manners^ 
to 'behave with decorum. 

Let a man talk ever fo flupidly^ or frivoloufly, not 
to pay fome attention to what he fays, is favagenefs 
to the greatcft degree. • Nay, if he even forces his 
converfation to you, it is worfe than rudenefs not to 
liften toihim ; for your inattention in .this cafe, tells 
him, in exprefs terms, that you think liim a block- 
head and not worth the hearing. Now, if fuch be- 
haviour is rude to men, it is much more fo to wo- 
men, who, be their ranks what it will, have, on ac- 
count of their fex, a claim tot)iHcious attention from 
the men. Their little wants and whims, their likes 
.and diflikes, and even their itppertinences, are parti- 
cularly attended to and . flattered, and their very- 
thoughts and wifhes gueCTed at and inftancly grati- 
fied by every well-bred man. 

In promifcuous companies .you Aould vary your 

addreis, agreeable to the different ages of the perfoa 

you fpeak to. It would be rude and abfurd to talk 

of your amours or your pleafures to men of certain 

4ignity a/jd gravity, to cler jv^^» ^^ ixvRti uv years ; 
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but flill you fhould be as eafy wiih them as with 
orhers, your manner only fhould be varied ; you 
fhould, if poflible, double your refpe<51 and attention 
to them, and were you to infinuate occafionally that 
from their obfervation and experience you vvifli to 
profit; you would infenfibly win their efieem ; for 
flattery, if not fulfome and grofs, is agreeable to all. 

When invited to dinner or fupper, you muft never 
ufurp to yourfelf the beft places, the beft diflies, &c. 
but always decline them, and offer them to others, 
except, indeed, you are offered any thing by your 
fuperior, when it would be a rudenefs, if you liked 
it, not to accept it immediately, without the leaft 
apology. Thus, for example, was a fuperior, the 
mafter of the table, to offer you a thing of which 
ihere was but one, to pafs it to the perfon next you, 
would be indirecTlly charging him that offered it to 
you, with the went of good manners and proper re- 
fpedl to his company ; or if you were the only ftran- 
ger prefenr, ic would be a rudenefs if you made a 
feint of refufing it with the cuftomary apology, " I 
•* cannot think of taking it from you fir," or, ** I am 
*• forry to deprive you of it,'* as it is fuppofed he is 
confcious of his own rank, and if he chofe not ra 
give it, would not have offered it ; your apology, 
therefore, in this cafe, is putting him upon an equa- 
lity with yourfelf In like manner, it is a rudenefs 
to draw back when requeflcd by a fuperior to pals 
a door ffrft, or to ffep into a carriage before him. In 
Ihort it would be end lefs to partirularlfe all the in- 
ftances in which a well-bred man fliews his po itenefs 
in good company, fuch as not yawning, finjiing, 
whiffling, warming his breech at the fire, louns^ini?;^ 
putting his legs upon the cht\\fs, «Livd vV^ \^^> ^^'sxvv- 
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liarkies every man's good fenfe mull condemn, andi 
good-breeding abhor. 

But good-breeding. confitls in more than .merely not 
being iTl-bred. To return a bow, fpeak when you 
are fpoken to, and fay nothing rude, are fuch nega- 
tive acfis of good-breeding, that they are little more- 
than not being a brute. Would it not be a very 
poor commendation of any man's cleanlinefrto fay,, 
that he^ was not offenfive ? If we wilh for tht good. 
will and efteem of our acquaintance^ our good breed-* 
ing muft be a(Aive, chearuil^ officious and feducing. 

For example, fhould you invito any one to dine or 
fup with you, recolle<5l whether ever you had ob- ^ 
ferved them to prefer one thing to another, and en* ' 
deavour to procure that thing ; when at table fay,. 
*• At fuch a timer I think you feemed to give this 
** difh a preference ; I therefere ordered it.*' " This.* 
** is the wine I obfcrved you beft like j I have there- 
** fore been at foaie pains to procure it." Trifling as 
thefe things may appear, they prove an attention to 
the perfon they are faid to ; and as attention iii- 
trifles is the teft of refpe^ the cemplimenc will not 
be loft. 

I need only refer you to your own breaft. How 
have thefe little attentions, when ^ftiewn you try; 
others, flattered that felf love which no man is free 
from ? They incline and attach us to that perfon, and' 
prejudice us afterwards to all that he fays or does. 
The declaration of the women in a great degree 
flarrp a man's reputation of being either ill or well- 
bred ; you muft then in a manner overwhelm thein 
nuh thefe attentions 5. thev a^t^ ufe^xa vV«tv^ t^tA 
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naturally. expe<5l them, and to do them jufticc, they 
are feldom loft upon them. You muft be fed ulcus 
to wait upon them, pick up with alacrity any thitig 
they drop, and- be very onicious in procuring their 
carriages or their cTiairs in public places ;: be blind 
to what you /houid not fte, and deaf to what you. 
iliould not hear. Opportunities of fhewing thefe at- 
tentions are continually prefenting themfelves ; but ia 
cafe they iiiould not» you muft ftudy to create them. 

If ever you would be efteemed by the women, 
your converfation to them ftiould be always'refpec5l- 
lul, livelyi and addrefled to their vanity. Every 
thing yqu fay or do, fliould tend to ihew a regard to 
their beauty or good fenfe ; even men are not with- 
out their vanities of one kind or other; and flattering. 
that vanity by words and looks of approbation, is 
one of the principal charadlers of good breeding, 

Addrefs and manners, with weak perfons, who are 
actually three-fourths of the world, arc every thing ; 
and even people of the beft underftanding are taken 
in with them Where the heart is not won, and the 
eye pleafed, the mind will be feldom on-our fide.. 

In fliort, learning and erudition, without good 
breeding, is lirefome and pedantic ; and an ill-bred 
man is as unfit for good company as he will be un- 
welcome in it. Nay, he is full as unfit for bufinefs 
as for company. M»ke, then, good breeding the 
great objed^ of your thoughts and a(51ions. Be par- 
tictilarly obfervant of, and endeavour to imitate the 
behaviour and manners of fuch as are diftinguKhed 
l>/ their poUtcned j and be ^tt(v\^^<t^^ '^^^ vo.^ 



GENTEEL CARRIAGE. 

fEXT to good breeding is a genteel mj 
carriage, wholly free from thofe ill h 
ward adions, which many very wonh 
addided to. 

genteel manner of behaviouK ^ow tri 
t may feera, is of the utmoft confequem 
life* Men of very inferior parts have 
ied,_ merely for their genteel carriage i 
ding, while fenfible men have given d 
c of it. There is fomething or other tha 
i us at firft light in favour of a well-b 
makes us wifh to like him. 

hen an awkward fellow firft comes into 
•tempts to bo'v, and his fword, if he w 
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his knees, fcalds his mouth, drops either the cup or 
faucer, and fpills the tea or coffee in his lap. At 
idinner he is more uncornnnonly awkward ; there he 
tucks his napkin through a button-hole, which tickles 
'his chin, occafions him to make a variety of wry 
faces ; he feats himCelf upon the edge of the chair, 
at fo great a diftance from the table, that he fre- 
quently drops his meat between his plate and his 
-mouth ; he holds his knife, fork and fpoon -difFer- 
^ntly from other people ; eats with his knife, to the 
manifeft danger of his mouth ; picks his teeth with 
his fork, rakes his mouth with his finger, and puts 
h\s fpoon which ha^ been in his throat a dozen times, 
into thedi/h again If he is to carve, he cannot hit 
the joint, but in labouring to cut through the bone, 
fplames the fauce over every body's clothes. He ge- 
nerally daubs himfelf all over, his elbows are in the 
JEiext perfon's plate, and he is up to the knuckles in 
foup and greiife. If he drinks, it is with his mouth 
full, interruptingthe whole company with *• To your 
** good health, fir," and ** My fervice to you ;'* 
.perhaps coughs in his glafs, and befprinkles the whole 
table. Funher, he has perhaps a number of difa- 
«greeable tricks, he fnufFs up his nofe, picks it. with 
his fingers, blows it and looks in his 'handkerchief, 
crams his hands firft into his bofom, and next into 
ills breeches. In fh on, he neither dreffes nor ai5is 
like any other perfon, but is particularly awkward in 
every thing he does. All this, I own, ' has nothing 
-in it criminal j but it is fuch an offence to good man- 
-ners and good breeding, that it is univerfally defpifed, 
it makes a man ridiculous in every company, and, of 
courfe, ought carefully to be avoided by every one 
^ho would wifh to pleafe. 



.c a prqper behaviour habitual and 



5>ions, that wouM otheitwife be plei 
itly become ridiculous by your mannc 
I. If a lady dropk her fan in company 
man would immediately pick it up, i 
r ; the beft-bred man can do no n 
he does it in a graceful manner, that 
■ ; whereas the other would do it j(o a 
be lauded at. 

a may alfo know a w^ll-bred perfo 
?r of fitting. Afbamed and confufed» 
man fits in his chair fliff arid bolt 
as the man of fafhion is eafy in every 
i of lolling or lounging as he (its» he 1 
ce, and by varying his attitudes, ft 
5 been ufed to good company. Le,i 
y^ur ftudv. then r/x 1 — '^ 
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Now to acquife a graceful air, you muft attend to 
your dancing i no one can either fit, ftand or walk 
well, uiileS he dances well. And in learning to 
dance, be particularly attentive to the motion ot your 
arms $ for a fliffnefs in the wrift will make any man 
look awkward. If a man walks well, prefenis him- 
felf well in company, wears his hat well, moves his 
head properly and his arms gracefully, it is almofi all 
that is nec^iTary. 

There is alfo an awkwardnefs in fpeech, that na- 
turally falls under this head, and ought too and may 
be guarded againft ; fuch as forgetting names, and 
vniHaklng ene name for another ; to fpeak -of Mr. 
What-d'ye-call him, or You-know-who, Mrs. Thing- 
um, What's -he r-name, or How-d'ye*call her, is ex- 
ceedingly awkward and vulgar. 'Tis the fame to 
addrefs people by improper titles, as Sir, for My 
Lord ; to begin a ftory without being able to finilK 
it, and break off in the middle, with, ♦• 1 have for- 
got the reft.*' 

Our voice and "manner of fpeaking too, flioulcl 
likewife be attended to. Sorne will mumble over their 
words fo as not to be intelligible, and others will 
fpeak fo fa ft as not to be underftood, and, in doin^ 
tnis, will fpurter and fpit in your face ; fome will 
bawl as if they were fpeaking to the deaf; others 
will fpeak fo low as fcarcely to be heard ; and many 
will put their 'faces fo clofe to yours as to offend you 
tvith their 'breath. All thefe habits are horrid ar.d 
difguftful, but may eafily be got the better of with 
care. They are the vulgar charaiReriflics of a low bn*d 
innn, or are proofs that very litt'e pains have been 
Qyeftowed on his edueadon. lu^ot\.»^tv•\\x^v.\v^'^v^ 



CLEANLINESS OF PERS 

T, as no one'dsin pleafein company, 
graceful his air, Qnlt*fs he be clean anc 
rfoiiy this qu^tlificsltion comes next to 



ligence of one*8 peifon not-only hnpH^ 
b!e indolence, but an indifference wh 
or not. In others, it betrays an info^ 
tion, arifing from a prefumption that 
f bteafing, without having recourfe 
mach many are obliged to ufe. 
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the bottom of the nails ; the edges of the nails {hould 
never be cut down belovy the ends of the fingers, nor 
fhould they be fuffered to grow longer than the fin- 
gers. When the nails are cut down to the quick, 
it is a (hrewd (ign that a man is a mechanic, to whom 
long nails would be troublefome, or that he gets his 
bread by fiddling ; and if they are longer than his 
finger's ends, and encircled with a black rim, it 
foretells he has been laboriouflv and meanly employ- 
ed, and too fatigued to clean himfelf ; a good apo- 
logy for want of cleanlinefs in a mechanic, but the 
greateft difgrace that can attend a' gentleman. 

Thefe things may appear too infignificant to be 
mentioned ; but when it is confidered that.a thoufand 
little namelefs things which every one feels, but no 
one can defcribe, confpire to form the whole of 
pleafmg, I hope you will not call them trifling. Be- 
fides, a clean fhirt and clean perfon are as neceffary 
to health, as nor to ofifend other people. It is a max- 
im with me, which I have lived to fee verified, that 
he who is negligent at twenty years of age, will be a, 
iloven at forty, and intolerable at fifty; 



DRESS. 



N6ATNESS of perfon, I obfervcd, vi^as as necef- 
fary as cleanlinefs ; of coarfe fome attention 
txkuSi be paid to your drefs. 

D a ^^"^ 



^fflec^ one's circi 

\\ the female part ol »« -^ ^o their 
a particular pay ^JJ Sfpteaf* t»^«" 
J/a tWereiore furt « ^ P „Hy.a«d 
e tacitly »f '«6 7„'^, worth that refpe 
you thought thein «ot ^ ^^^^ ^^„^^, 

Uyelfe<l»«- Xftatnp a young 
« « 1^^ •'''*Iwe world, if yo« <i° '?^ 

|Kd among the men. 

:fli«s as it may appe 
Drrfs. « *"**"fJffeffes on the f 
^nderflandmg, prePOj i(i^. And 

v,hichi»freq«'^'^^ f ^ „,n> feni 
form fome ^Pi"^"" exceeding o 

from his„d''5^*- f drefs whatever. « 
anyaffe<Sattonofdr^^.^^^i^e»o- 
in und-trftanding, an 
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imirare grooms and bountry boobies fo well exter- 
nally, that there is not the leaft doubt of their re- 
feiTibling them as well internally. Others, again^ 
paim and powder themfelves fo much, and drefs fo 
finically, as leads us to fuppofethey are only women 
in boy's clorhes. Now a fenfibJe man carefully avoids 
all this, or any other aifec^tation. He drefles as fa- 
ihionably and well as perfons of the beft families and 
beft fenfe j if he exceeds them, he is a coxcomb 5 if 
he drefles worfe he is unpardonable. 

Drefs yourfelf fine, then, if poflible, or plain, 
ngreeable to the company you are in ; that is, con- 
form to the drefs of others, and avoid the appearance 
of being tumbled. Imitate thofe reafonable people of 
your own age, whofe drefs is neither remarked as 
too negle(5^ed or too much fludied. Take care to 
have your clothes well made, in the fafliion, or you 
will, after all, appear awkward. When once drefled, 
think no more of it ; fhew no fear of difcompofing 
your drefs, but let all your motions be as eafy and 
unembarrafTed, as if you were at home in your 
diAiabille. 



ELEGANCE OF EXPRESSION. 



H 



A V I N G mentioned elegance of perfon^ I will 
proceed to elegance of expreffion. 



It is not one or tvi o qualifications alone that will 
complete the gentleman : tc mwft b^ ^ >xtcwo>tw ckS. x^-^k- 
.n/i and graceful fpeaking, u 2a ^vox\ai^'hA%piS^^ 



Xli 
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nefs of perfon^ Every maa cannot be an harmonious 
(peaker 5 a rough nefs or coarfenefs of voice may* 
prevent it ; biu if there are no natural imperiecflions* 
if a man does not ftgmmer or lifp) or has not Joft 
his teeth, he may fpeak gracefully ; nor will all 
thefe defeifis, if he has a tniai io it, pi event him from 
(peaking correcSly. 

Nobody can attend with pleafure to a bad fpeaker. 
One who tells his flory ill, be it ever fo imponanr^ 
will tire even the moft patient. If you have beenipre- 
fent at the performance of a good tragedy, yon have 
doubtlefs been fenfible of the gocyl effecAs of a fpeecH 
well delivered j how much it has imerefted and af- 
feded you 5 and on the contrary, how much an ill- 
fpoken one has difguDed you, 'Tis thefame in com* 
mon converfaiion : he who fpeaks deliberately, dif- 
tin(5^ly, and correctly ; he whp makes ufe of the 
- bcft words to exprefs himfelf, and varies his voice 
according to the nature of the. fubjed^, will always 
pleafe ; while the thick or hafty fpeaker, he who 
mumbles out a fet of iU-chofen words, utters them 
ingrammatically, or with a dull monotony, will lir^ 
and difguft. Be alTured then, the air, the gefture, 
the looks of a fpeaker, a proi>er accent, a juft empha- 
fis and tuneful cadence, are full as neceflary to pleafe 
and be attended to, as the fubjecft matter itfclh 

People may talk what they will of foUd reafoning 
and found fenfe ; without the graces and ornaments 
of language, they will neither pleale nor perfuade. 
In common difcourfe, even trifles elegantly exprefTeS 
will be better received than the heft of arguments, 
hojnefpuB and unadorned. 
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A good way to acquire a graceful utterance, is to 
reod aloud to fome friend every day, and teg of him 
to fet you righr, in cafe you read too la ft, do not ob- 
ferve the proper f^opsjay a wrong emphafis, or utter 
your words indiftin<?tly. You may even read a]outl 
to yourfe<f, where fuch a friend is not at hand, and 
you will find your own ear a good cortedor. Take 
care to operf your teeth when you read or fpeak, and 
articulate every word diftin<5^ly ; which laft« cannot 
be done, but by founding the fin;l] letter. But above 
all, endeavour to vary your voice, according to the 
matter, and avoid a monotony. By a daily attention 
to this, it will, in a little time, become eafy and habi- 
tual to you. 

Pay an attention alfo to your looks and your gef- 
ture, when talking even on the mofttrifling fubjed^s ; 
things appear Very different according as they are 
cxprcfled, looked and delivered. 

Now, if it is neceflTary to attend fo particularly to 
our MANNER of fpeakiug, it is much more fo, with 
re(pc6\ to the matter. Fine turns of expreffion, a 
genteel and corred^ ftyle, are ornaments as requifire 
to common fenfe, as polite behaviour and aneijeganc 
ftddrefs are to common good manners j they are great 
afliftants in the point of pleafing. A gentleman, 'tis 
truei may be known in the meaneft garb ; but it ad- 
mits not of a doubt, that h« would be better received 
into good compai^y genteely and fafhionably drefTed, 
thin was he to appear in dirt and tatters. 

Be careful then of your ftyle upon all occafions ; 
, whetker you write or fpeak, itudy for the beft. wc^xdv 
and bcft tticpreffions, even m comm^ti tois^^SajSa^ «^ 



c arc cnorougbly acquainted with, if v 

re we fpeak ; and no one (hould pre; 

her wife. When you have faid a th 

i not refle(ft before, be fure to tlo it s 

(ifider with youifelf, whether you coul 

preflcd yourfelf better-; and if you a 

the propriety or elegancy of any word 

in fome didionar)**, or feme good au 

u remember it ; never be fparing of y 

tile you would with ro improve ; and nn 

a fvery little time will make this matter 

a order to fpeak grammatically and 
irfelf pleafingly, I would recommend ii 
nflate often any language you are acqua 
» £ogli^» and to corre^ fuch tranilati< 
tls* their order, and the periods, are a] 
irown car. 

ulgarifm in laocrHi»<r» •• ^ 
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The converfation of a low-bred man is filled up 
with proverbs and hackneyed fayings. Inftead of 
obfcrving that taftes are different, and that moft men 
kave one peculiar to thcmfelves, he will give you 
" What is one man's meat is another man s poifon ;" or 
*• Every one to their liking, as the old woman faid 
when fhe kiflTed her cow " He hab ever fome favou- 
rite word which he lugs in upon all occafions, right or 
wrong; fuch as vastly angry, vastly kind ; 
DBVJ.LISH ugly, DEVILISH handfonie ; immensely 
great, immensely little. Even his pronunciation 
carries the mark of vulgarity along with it ; he calU 
thccarth, YE ARTH ; finan'ces, fin'ance^ 5 he goes 
TO WARDS, and not towards fueh a place. He affecfli 
to ufe hard v\ords, to give him the appearance of a man 
oif learning, but frequently miftakes their meaning, 
and feldom, if «ver, pronounces them properly. 



All this muft be avoided, if you w'^d not be fup- 
pofed to have kept company with footmen and ho ufe- 
maids. Never have refource to proverbial or vulgar 
fayings ; ufe neither favourite nor hard words, but 
fcek lor the moft elegant $ be careful in the manage- 
ment of them, and depend on it your labour will not 
be loi) ; for nothing is more engaging than a fafliion- 
able and police addrefs. 



ADDRESS, PHRASEOLOGY, AND SMALL- 
TALK. 

IN all good company, wenteet with a certain man- 
ner, nhrafeology-, and gct\tT?LV cotv^^tWx^-^^ "^cox 
diawguiihes the n)an of faftiVou, 1\\vs ca^xv Q\^i^^ i^^;; 
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quired by frecjucnting goftd c jpmpapy, and bei^g pHrti- 
cularjy ^ttentiv^ togil that pafle* ther«. 

When invited to dine or fup at the hoiite of any 
well-bred man, obferve how he does the honours of 
hb table, and mark hi» manner of treating his com- 
pany. 

Attend to the compUments of congratulation or con- 
dolence that he pays ; and take notice of his addr^e to 
his fuperioK, his equals and his inferiors ; nay, his 
very looks and tone of voice are worth your attention | 
for we cannot pleafe without a anion of them all. 

There is a certain diftinguifhing didlipn that m9i4c« 
the man of fafhion, a certain lan^ua^e of converfatioa 
that every gentleman ihould be maBer of. Saying to a 
.man juft married, " I wiOi you joy," or to one who 
has loft his wife, •* I am forry for your lofs," and both 
perhaps with an unmeaning countenance, may be civil, 
but it is neverthelefs vulgar* A man of fafhion will 
-exprefs the fame thing more elegantly and with a lopk 
of fincerity that ihaM attra^ the efteem of t^e perfen 
he fpeaks to. He will advance to the one with wannrh . 
and chearfulaefs, and perhaps fqueezing him by the 
hand, will fay, ** Believe me, my dear fir, I^ have 
fcarce words to exprefs the joy I feel, upon your hap- 
py alliance with luch or fuch a family, &€-** to the 
other, in affliction, he will advance (kwer, and with a 
peculiar compofure of voice and countenance, begin 
his compliments of condolence with, •* I hope, fir,'yoa 
will do me the juft ice to be perfuaded, that I am not 
iufenftble of your unhappinefs, that 1 take part in, 
your dlRreis, :ajad fhsiUpver be affe(J\fd where yoo 
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Your firft addrefs to, and indfeed all your conterfa- 
lion with yout fuperiors, fhould be open„ chearful and 
refpecflful ;. with your equals, warm and animated | 
wich your inferiors, hearty, free and unreferved. 

There is a fafhionable kind of fmall-talk, which, 
however iriflitig it may be thought, has its ufe in 
mixed companies ; of courfe you ihould endeavour ro 
acquire it. By fmall-talk, I mean a good deal to fay 
on ummportaht matters ; for example, foods, the fla- 
vour ana growth of wines, and the chit-chTar of the 
day. Such convtrfation wiU ferve to keep off ferious 
fubjecffs, that might fometimes create dtfputes. This 
chit-chat is chiefly to be karned by frequenting the- 
company of the ladies. 



OBSERVATION. 

AS the art of pleafing is to be ledrnt nfily by fre- 
quenting the heft companies, we muft endea- 
yoift" to pick it up in fuch companies by obfervaiion i 
fer it is not fenfe aad kno.v ledge alone that will ac- 

Siire effeem ; thcfe certainly are the firft and necef- 
ry foundations for pleafing ; but they will by no 
fftearts do, unlefs attended with marAners and atten- 
tion. 

Thtfffehafe be^ people whd have frequented the 
firft companies all their life tinie, and yet have never 
got rid of ih^ir natural flifFnefs aud ^vqVjNvtAsv^^'^ -v 
mat hate eontinvtei as vufeat as \t ^^^ ^^«t ^vt^ 
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out of a fervant's hall ; this has been owing to carc- 
leflhefs, and a want of attention to the manners and 
behaviour of others. ^ 

There are a great many people likewife who bufy 
themfelves the whole day, and who in fa<ft do nothing. 
1 hey have poffibly taken up a book for two or three 
hours ; but from a certain inattention that grows up^ 
on them the more it is indulged, know no- more of 
the contents than if they had not looked into it ; nay, 
it is impoffible for any one to retain^what he reads^ 
unlels he rcfle<5^s and reafons upon it as he goes on. 
When they have thus lounged away an hour or two, 
they will faunter into company, without^attending to 
any thing ih^t pafTes there } but if they think at alU 
are thinking of fome trifling matter that ought aot to 
occupy their attention ; thence perhaps they go to the 
play, where they flare at the company and the lights 
without attending to the piece, the very thing they 
went to fee. In this manner they wear away their 
hours that might otherwife be employed to their im- 
provement and advantage. This filly fufpenfion of 
thought they would have pafs for absence op 
MIND.— -Ridiculous 1— Wherever you are, let me re- 
commend it to you to pay an attention to all that paf- 
fes ; obferve the characfters of the perfons you are 
with, and the fubje(51s of their converfation ; liften to 
every thing that is faid, fee every thing that is done, 
and (according to the vulgar faying) have your eyes 
And your ears about you. 

A continual inattention to matters that occur, is 

the charadleriftic of a weak mind ; the man who 

gives way to it is little elfe than a trifler, a blank in 

fociety, which every fcnfible pettou wttVioV^ \ Curely 
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what is worth doing, is worth doing well, and nothing 
can be done well it not properly attended to. When * 
I hear a man fay, on being alked about any thing 
that was faid or done in his prefence, ** that truly he 
did not mind it," I am ready to knock the fool down. 
Why did he not mind it ? — What had he elfe to do ? — 
A man of fenle and fafhion never makes ufe of this 
paltry plea ; he never complains of a treacherous me- 
mory, but attends to and remembers every thing that 
is either faid or done, 
■f - .» 

Whenever, then, you go into good company, that 
is the company of people of fafhion, obferve carefully 
their behaviour, their addrefs and their manner ; 
imitate it as far as in your power. Your attention, 
if poflSble, fhould be fo r*»ady as to obferve every 
perfon in the room at once, their motions, their looks, 
and their turns of expreffion, and that without ftaring 
or feeming to be an obferver. This kind of obferva- 
tion may be acquired by care and pra(5>ice, and will 
be found of the utmoft advantage to you in the cour£i 
«f U&. 



H 



ABSENCE OF MIND. 

AVING mentioned abfence of mind, let me be 
more panicular concerning it. 



What the world calls an abfent man, is generally 
'cither a very aifedled one or a very weak one ; but 
whether weak or aflFc(5led, he u> Va cotjv^xc^ > -^ h^v^ 
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difagreeabic man. Loft in thonght, tir |)offibiy in ft# 
thought at all, he is a ftranger to etery one prefent* 
and to every thing that pafics ; he knows not his belt 
friends, 19 deficient di' every a6i of good mannerif 
Unobff fvant of the a(f^ions of the company, and m* 
fen-fible to his wn His arifwers are quite the re* 
fetfe ot what^Riey onghr to* be ; talk to him of on^ 
thing, he replies, as of another. He Cbrgets what he - 
Slid [aft« Isravet his hat in one room, his cane in anc 
ther, and his fword in a third ; nay, if it was not 
for his buckksr he would leav^ his fhoes behind him. 
Neither his arms nor his legs feem to be a part of his 
body, and his head is never in a right pofition. He 
joins iK)t in the genera) converf^ition, except it be by 
fits and Rarrs, as if awaking from a dream ; I attrn 
buie this either to weakiicfs or aflfedation. flis fhaU 
lov(r mind is ];)o{nbly not able to attend to niore than 
one thing at a time f or lie would be fuppofed wrapt 
up in the iaveftigatioit of fome very important mat- 
ter. Such men as Sir Ifaac Newton, or Mr. Locke* 
irt^ight occafionaUy have fome excufe for abience of 
mind ; it might proceed from that intenfenefs of 
thought that was neceflary at all times for the fcien- 
tific fubjecfls they were Rudying ; but, for a young 
man, and a man of the world, who has no fuch plea 
to make, abfence of mind is a rudenefs to the com- 
pany, and deferves the fevercft cenfure. 

However infignificant a company may be ; how- 
ever trifling their eoirvetftltidn ; while ydw *f* with 
them, do not fhew them by an inattention that y6to 
think them trifling ; that can never be the way to 
pVcafe ; but rather fall in with thehr weaknefs than 
©rherwife p for to mortify, or Afew the leaft contempt 
fa thofe we are in company wvtV\,\s vVve^eateft rude- 
-ffcfi wc can be guilty of, and >wWv ?^n« q^xi^ot^n^- 
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f never yet found a mnn iaatt©iuive to the perfon 
he feared, or the womau he loved ; which coijviiiies 
me, ffaat abfencr of mind is to be got the better ot, if 
wc think proper to -make the trial i and believe me, 
it is always worth the attempt. 

Abfence of mind is a tacit declaration, that thofe 
we are in ajinpaey with are not worth attending to j 
and what can be 9 greater affront ?— s-Befides, can an 
abfent man improve by what is faid or done in his 
prefence ?-^No ; he may frequent the beft companies 
fer years together, and all to no purf,ofe. In fhorr, 
a man is neither fit for bufiaefs nor convc-rfation, un- 
Lefs he can attend to the objedi before him, be that 
^bjeA what it will. 



KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 



A KNOWLEDGE of the world, by our own ex- 
perience and obfervarion, is fo neceffary, thiit 
uithout it, we (hall adl very abfurdly, and frequently 
give offence, when we do not mean it. All the 
learning and parts in the world will not fecure us iVom 
it. Without an acquain'ance with life, a man mar 
fay very good things, but time them fo ill, and addreis 
thrm fo improper! y, tha? he had much better be 
filenr. Full of himVelf and his own bufir.efs, and in- 
attentive to the fi tuaiions and circumftances of thole he 
converffr-s viirh, he vents it ^%ithout theieaft oifcretion, 
fays things that he ought not to fiaiv, ^^^^\\^^'*.^«vv.'<:> 
ihockaofkcrs, and pu'S ihe wYioW cow\^^iXv^'\vw y^>xv>\^^ 
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what he utters next ihould prove worfe than the laft. 
The beft direc^tion I can give you in this matter, is 
rather to fall in with the converfation of others, than 
ftat t a fubjecPi of your own ; rather flrive to put them 
more in conceit with themfeives, than to draw their at- 
tention to you. 

A novice in Ufe, he who knows little af mankind, but 
what he collects from books, lays it down as a maxim, 
that moft men love flattery; in order, therefore, to 
pleafe, he will flatter: But, how? Without regard 
either to circumftances or occafipa. Infteadof thofe de- 
licate touches, thofe foft rims, tha; ferve to heighten 
the piece, he lays on his colours with a heavy hand, 
and daubs where he means to adorn i in other words, 
he will flatter fo unfeafonably, and at the fame time, 
fo grofsly, that wliile he wilhes to pleafe, he puts 
out of countenance, and is fure to offend. On the 
contrary, a man of the world, one who has made life 
his ftudy, knows the power of flattery as -well as he; 
but, then, he knows now to apply Itj he watches the 
opportunity, and does it Indiredly, by inference, comr 
parifon and hint* 

Man is made up of Tuch a variety of matter, that, 
to fearch him thoroughly, requires rime and attemion^{ 
for though we are all made of the lame, materials^ 
slnd have all the fame pafllons, ' yet from a difference ioc 
their. proportion und combination, we vary jn our dif— 
pofuions ; what is agreeable to one is difagretable top 
another, and what one (hall approve of another (hall 
condemn. Reafon is given to conrroul ihefe pafllons^ 
but feldom does it. Application therefore to the rea- 
fon of any man, will frequently prove ineffe(5^ualy' 
unlefs we endeavour at tVie t^jrcvfc \!vwa xja ^lu hir 
iearc. 
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o 

A/VTierever then you are, fcarch into tlw charaAers 
of men j find out, if pollible, their foible, their go- 
verning p^ifion, or their particular merit 5 tafce them 
•on ihei*- weak fide, and you will generally fucceed ; 
Aeir prevailing vanity you nwy readily dHcover, -fey 
*obfcrving their favourite topic of convcrfaiion j m 

every one talks mofl, of what be would be thought 

^oft to excel in. 

The time fhould alfo be judicioufly made choice of- 
Every man has his particular times when he may be 
applied to with fuccefs, <he mol-lia tempora. 
•^ANDi ; but thefe times are not all day loi\g ; ihey 

^^ni\ be found out, watched, and taken advantage of. 
■ ou could not hojpe f >ri'ucccfs in applying to a naan 

^Ooxix one bufinefs, when "he was tak«n up with ano- 

'^"er, or when his mind was afFe(5ied with excels of 

P'lef, anger, or the like. 

, You cannot judge of other mensi&inds better than 

*^y ftudying your owa j "for, though fome men have 

^*^« foible, and another has another, yet men in ge- 

S-** a''* ^very ^mudi alike. M'hatevcr pleafes or 

^"ends you, in fimilar circ4unflances, pleafe or offend 

^^crs : if you find yourfelf hurt whei) another makes 

^Oufeel his fupcriority, you will certainly, upon the 

^^mmon rule of right, Do us you would be 

^<nrE TJ Y, rake care not to let another feei your 

superiority, if you have rt ; efpecially if you wifh to 

Ssim his intereft or efteem. If difagreeable infinua- 

^^ons, open conrradicftions or oblique fneers, vex and 

*^t»ger you, would you ufe them where you wi/Ued 

. •o pleafe ? Certainly not. Obfer\e then, \vith care, 

■*he operatioTis of your own mind, and yomnavvla 

^ great *neaAfre, read »l I mankinds 



iiim ; ana oi courie can Know uui nu 
fentiments or thofe pafEons will work, 
ignorant of the various prejudices, pro] 
Antipathies that always bias him and J 
termiae him. His knowledge is acqutr 
theory, which differs widely from prafl 
forms his judgment from that alone, h 
be deceived ; whereas a man of the w 
colled^s his knowledge from his own e: 
obfervation, is feldom wrong ; he is w< 
with the operations of the human mir 
the heart of man ; reads his words b( 
uttered ; fees his a<5lions before they ar 
knows what, will pleafe and what will c 
forefees the event of moft things. 

I.abour then to acquire this intuitive 
attend carefully to^ the addrefs, the arts 
of thofe acquainted with life, and end( 
tate them. Obferve the means they tal 
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Now from a fcnowMge of mankind we (hall learn 
the advaiuage of two things, the command of our 
temper and our countenances ; a trifling, difagreeable 
incident fhaU perhaps anger one unacquainted with 
life, or confound him with fha me J (hall make him 
rave like 'a madman, or look like a fool ; but a man 
of the world will never nnderfiand what he cannot 
or ought not to refent. If hp fhoiild chance to make 
a (lip himfelf,.he will ftifle his confufion, and turns ;t 
off with a jeft ^ recovering it with coolnefs. 

Many people have fen fe* enough to keep their own 
fecrets ; but from being unufed to a variety -oi com- 
pany, have unfortunately fuch a tell-taic countenance 
as involuntarily declares what ihey would wiih r«» 
conceal. This is a great unhappincTs, and fhould, as 
foon as poflible, be got the better of. 

That coolnefs of mind and evennefs of countenance 
which prevents a difcovery of our feiuiments, by our 
vrords, our acf^ions, or our looks, is too necefTary to 
pais unnoticed. A man who cannot hear difpleafing 
things without viGble marks of anger or unrafinefs ; 
or pleafing ones, without a fudden burft of joy, a 
chearful eye, or an expanded face, is at the mercy of 
every knave ; for either they will defignediy piea£^ 
or provf)ke you rhemfelves to catch your unguarded 
looks ; or they will feize the opportunity thus to read 
your very heart, when any other ihall do it. You 
may pofliibly tell me, that this coolnefs muft be natu- 
ral, fn if not, you can never acquire it- I will ad- 
mit the force of conOitution ; but people are very 
apt ro blame that for many things they might readily 
avoid. Care, with a little reflection, will Coqw ^v^'c 
you this mattery of vour temper aui ^vi>xx Vk>xTv\^- 
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nflnce. If you find yourfclf fubjedl to fudden ftart» 
of paflion, derermine with yourfelf not to utter a* 
frngle word till your r^foa has recovered itfelf ; and 
refolve to |ieep your countenance at unmoved as pof- 
(vble. As a man who at a card table can preferve a 
fereiuty in his looks,, under good< or bad luck, has 
confiderably the advantage of one who appears elated 
with fuccelSy or caft down with ill fortune, from our 
being able to read his cards^in his face, fo the man- 
of the world, having to deal with one of thefe 
babbling countenances, will take care to profit by tho^ 
circumfUnce, let the confequence to him with whom 
he deal||, be as injurious as it may. 

In the courfe of life* we fhall find it neciffary vety 
often to put on a pleafing countenance when we are - 
exceedingly difpleafed » we mufl frequently feem 
friendly when we are quite otherwife. I am fenHble 
it is difficult to accoft a man with fmiles whom we 
know to be our enemy ; but what is to be done ? On 
receiving an affront, if you cannot be juflified in 
knocking the offender down, you muft not notice the 
offence ; for, in the eye of the worlds taking an afiroac 
calmly is confidered as cowardice. 

If fools ihould attempt at any time to be witty xipy 
on you, the beft way is not to.know their witticifmt 
are levelled at vou, but to conceal any uneafineft i^, 
may give you ;: but, fhould they be fo plain that you 
cannot be thought ignorant of their meaning, I would 
recommend, rather than quarrel with the company,, 
joining even in the laugh againft yourfelf ; allow the 
jeft to be a good one, and take it in feeming good ' 
humour. Never attempt to retaliate the Csifne way, 
as that would imply you \\€T« Vvuxi. ^V^^OLVi^hAt 
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is feid wound your honour or your moral charadler, 
there is but one proper rep^y, which I hope you will 
never be'obliged to have recourfe to; 

Remember there are but two alfernatives for a gen- 
dsman f extreme politenefs or the fword. If a man 
openly and dedgnedly affronts you, call him out ; but 
it it does not amount to an open inlult, be outwardly 
civil ; if this does not make him aihamed of his be- 
haviour, it will prejudice every by-ftander in your 
favour, and inftead of being difgraced, you will come 
off with honour Politenefs to thofe we do not re- 
fpc<ft, is no more a breach of faith, than Your 
HUMBLE Servant at the bottom of a challenge ; 
they are univ«rfally underftood to be things of courfe. 

"Wrangling and ouarreling are characf^eriflic of a 
weak mind ; leave tnat to the women ; be you al- 
ways above it. Enter into no (harp conreft, and pride 
yourfelf in ihewing, if poflible, more civility to your 
antagonift than to any other in the company ; this 
will infallibly bring over all the laughers to your fide, 
and the perfon you are contending with, will be very 
likely to confefs you have behavod very handfomely 
throughout the whole affslir. 

Experience will teach us that though all men con- 
lifi principally of the fame materials, as I before took 
xiotice, yet from a difference in their proportion, no 
two men are uniformly the fame ; we differ from one 
another, and we often differ from ourfelves, that isi, 
we fometiines do things utterly ihconfif^ent with the 
general tenor of our ciiira(51ers. The wifeft man will 
occaiionaliy do a weak thing $ tKeinoft !^^Tvt^Tec^Ti^ ^ 
wrong thing i the proiideft matv^ a.tc»^xL\>ciV^%\ ^^ 
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the worft of men will fomcrimes do a good ••hing. On 
thii account, our ftudy of mankind Hiould xiot be ge- 
neral ; we fliould take a frequent view of iiidividuaU,' 
and though we may upon the whole form a judgment 
of the man from his prevailing paflion or his general 
. charav-^ier, yet it will be prudent not to determine, till ■ 
we have waited to fee the operations of his fubordi-^. 
nare appetites and humours. 

For example, a man's general chara(5^er may be thatr 
of flric^ly h^neft. I would not difpute it, becaufe, I 
would not be thought envious or malevolent ; but I • 
would not rely upon this general chaTa<51er, fo as to 
cntruft him wiih my fortune or my life. Shoufd this 
honeft man, as is not uncommon, be my rival in pow- • 
er, intereft, or love, he may poffibly do things that 
in other circumftances he would abhor i and power, 
intereft and l«we, In me tell you,. will often put ho- - 
nefty to the fevereft tcft, and frequently overpawer 
it I would then ranfack this honeix man to the bot*. 
tom, if I wilhed to truft him, and as 1 found him, 
would place my confidence accordingly* 

One of the great compofitions in our nature is va- 
niiy, to which all rr.en more or lefs give way. Wo- — 
men have an intolerable (hare of it. No flattery, to 
adulation i> too grofs for th«m ; thofe who flatter them 
moft pleafe them beft» and they are moft in love with 
him who pretends to be moft in love them ; and the 
leaft flight or contempt of them is never forgotten. It 
is, in fome meafure, the fame with men ; they will 
fooner pardon an injury than an infult, and are more 
hurt by contempt than by ill ufage. Though all 
men do nor b.>aft of fnperior talents, though they 
pretend not to the abiUvlea oi 2L?o^e, ^'^^vNxc^tv, or a 
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. Bolingbroke, every one. pretends to have common fenfe, 
and todifcharge his office in life with common de- 
cency ; to arraign, therefore, in any fhape, his abili- 
ties or integrity in the department he holds, is aninfult 
he will not readily forgive. 

As I would not have you truft too implicitly to a 
man, becaufe the world gives him a good charsidter, 
fo I maft parriciilariy caution you againft thofe who 

■fpeak well of themfelvest In general, fufpecf^ thofe 
who boift of or affedl to have any one virtue above 
air others, for they are commonly impoftors. There 

-are exceptions however to this rule ; for we hear of 

■prudes that have been chafte, bullies that have been 
brave, and faints that have been religious. Confide 
only where your own obfervation fhall direct yon ; 
obferve not only what is faid, but how it is faid, and 

•if you have any penetration, you may find out the 
truth better by your eyes than your ears ; in fhort, 
never take a characfler upon common report, but fn- 

.quire into it yourfelf ; for common report, though it 
is right in general, may be wrong in particulars. 

Beware of thofe who, on a flight acquaintance, 
..make you a tender of their friend(hip, and feem to 
place a confidence in you ; 'tis ten to one but they 
.-deceive and betray you ; however, do not rudely re- 
jedl ihem upon fuch a fuppofiiion i ydu may be civil 
-to them though you do not entruft them. Silly men 
-arc apt to folicit your friendfhip, and unhofom thcm- 
felves upon the firrt acquain'^an^e ; fuch a friend 
cannot be worth hearing, their friendfhip being as 
ilender as their underf^anding ; and if thev proffer 
their friendfiiip with a defign to make a property of 
, you, they are danjjrrous acc^\i^\rv\a.v.^^ vwi^vi^. ^^^. 
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but the Httle friend (hip of rhe we*k may be of 'Ibme 
ufe to you, a )vu do not return the compliment -j 
and it m:iy not be amiG to feem to accept ihofe of 
deligning men, keeping tliem, as it were, in ploy, 
that rhey m.iy not be openly your enemies ; for their 
. enmitv is the next dangerous thing to their friend- 
iliip. We may certainly hold their vices in abhor- 
rence, withuat being marked out as their perfonal 
enemy. The general rule is to have a real rcfcrve 
wirh almoft every one, and a (eeroing referve with 
almoR no one, for it is very difgufting to feem rc- 
ferved, and very dangerous not ro be fo. Few ob- 
ferve the true medium. Many are ridiculoufty myC- 
terious upon trifles, and many indifcreetly oommuAi- 
cative of all they knov. 

There is a kird of fhort-Iived friendfKip tiiat rakes 
place amongft young men, from a conne<5lion in their 
pic a fares only ; a friend fliip too often attended with 
bad confequenccs. This companion of your plea- 
fures, young and inexperienced, will probably, in the 
heat of convivial minh, vow a perpetual friendfhip, 
and unfold himfelf to you without the leaft refcrve^j 
but new affociations, change of fortune, or chatige 
of place, may foon break this ill-tttned connection', 
and an improper ufe may be made of it. lie one, if 
you will, in young ccmipanies, and bear your part 
like others in ali the focial fefiivity of youih } nay;, 
truf^ them with all your innocent frolicks, but keep 
your ferious matters to yourfclf ; and if you mufi at 
any time make tmem known, let it be to fome tried 
friend of great experience; and that nothing may 
tempt him to become your rival, let that friend be in 
A difiereac walk of life fi\>m yourfelf. 
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Wwe I to hear a Man making flrong PrbtcRations 
and fweating tb the truth of a thing, that is in itfelF 
probable and tery likely to be, 1 fhotild doubt his ve- 
racity ; for when he takes fuch pains to tnake rtie be- 
lieve it, it cannot be with a good defign. 

There w a certain eafidefs or falfe modefty in moft 
young people, that either lYidkes them unwilling or 
afhamed to refufe any Thing that is afked of them. 
There is alfo an unguarded o|)enne{s about them that 
makes them the ready prey of the artful and def'{i,ning. 
They are eafily led away by the feigned friendihips 
of a knave or a fool, and too raflily place a confidence 
in them, that terminates in their lols, and freauenily 
in their Tuiti. Beware, therefore, as 1 faid before, of 
thofe profelTtd friendfhips ; repay them with cornpli- 
mentSy but not confidence. Never let your vanity 
make you fuppofe that people become your friends on 
a (light PCQuaintance ; tor good offices muft be fhewn 
on both fiaes to create a friendrtiip: it will not thrive 
unleft its love be mutual ; and it requires time to 
ripen it. 

There is flill among young people another kind of 
rriendfliip merely nominal, warm indeed for the time, 
but fortunately of no long continuance. 1 his friend- 
iliip takes its rife from their purfuing the fr.me courfe 
of riot and debauchery ; their purfes are open to each 
Oliver, they tell one another all they know, they em- 
bark in the fame quarrels, and fland by each other on 
afl occafions. I fhould rather call this a c«.nfederacy 
agairrft good morals and good manners, and think it 
dvferves the fevereft la(h of the law : but tKe^ Ix'^v.^ 
the improdence to call it fr\eiA4ft\\^, \^q\n^n^\>V *v^ 



In (liorr, the fum of the whole is, 
diflFerence between companions and 
verj agreeable companion has often pro 
gero us friend. 



. :. CHOICE OF COMP.^ 

THE next thing to the choice of 
choice of your company. 

Endeavour, as much as you can, to k( 
()any, and the company of your fupei 
IV ill be held in eftimation according to 
/ou kpep. By fupefior. I Hr 
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what the people in general acknowledge to be fo, and 
arc the accredited good company of the place. 

Now and then, perfons without either birth, rank, 
or charadicr, will creep into good company, under the 
protec5lion of fome confiderable perfonage ; but, in 
general, none arc admitted of mean degree, or infa- 
mous moral charad\er. 

In this faihionable good company alone, can you 
learn the beft manners and the baft language : for, as 
there is no legal flandard to form them by, 'tis here 
they are cftablilhed. 

It may poflibly be qu§flioned, whether a man has 
it always in his power to get into good company : 
undoubtedly, by dr^-ierving it, he has ; provided he is 
in ci reunify ances which enable him to live and appear 
in the ftyle of a Gentleman. Knowledge, modefly < 
and good breeding, will endear him to all that fee him ; 
for without politenefs the fcholar is no better than a 
pedant, the philofopher than a cynic; the foldier 
than a brute, nor any man than a clown. 

Though the company of a man of learning and 
genius is highly to be valued and occafionally coveted. 
I would by no' means have you always found in fuch 
company. As they do not live in the world, they 
cannot have that eafy manner and addrefs which I 
would wifh you to acquire. If you can bear a part 
in fuch company, it is advifeable to be in it fometimes, 
and your will be more efteemed in other company by 
being fo I but let it not engrofs yovi^ \^ft -^om V^^ ^<a^- 
Cdcitdaa one o£ the liieraiu v^VC\cVi\io\N^N«t\^^\^^- 
G a '^'^^'' 



arefullyavoidi is.tkar, which^ . in eve 
vord V ma y. be called low.; low. ia- bin 
nw in panrsy andiiow. in manners;.! 
vho, infign'ficant and contemptible, 
hink it an honor to be feei> with you, 
iaftcf yp^r fellies, nay, y^ac very .vicje 
k\i.tl^ jthjem/ 

Though you may think fiich a cauii 
I do nor ; for many a young gentlemai 
rapkt h^&.b^n- led bf his .vanity to 1) 
pany^ 'tiljiie ha» boen de^rad^d^ vitlii 

The vanity I mean, is that of being 
company.. This pride^ though' too ' 
to the laft degree. Nothing in the^yv 
down fo much. For the fake of di<f^ 
ptauded.aod admired by this low con 
g:raced and difquaiified fgnr. better. E 
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a^crrmpliflinwms they at' thte' ftrrte timtJ'poflcts ; ibr 
iKitir parrs, ih'eif learning, or thehr' g66a bVetdmff. 
Be afTurr'd'were they- free' from their videS they wo-.ild* 
be TTiiich nrore «fteemed Ih'th'cfe miifed* charaO'cts; 
the bad part is overlooked for the fake of the good. 

Sh>ouli you beunfrirtanateendiigh td'havtrawy vices 
of' your ow»n; adjdnof to* iherr ' ntitwbfef hTy ' adopting", 
the vices' of othtrs. Vices of ad6pttoft are of ' all 
others T he' moi^ unpard^mtble," for i hey have nbtiniid- 
vs-rttncy trt pl«jd. Ifpe^^ple had ' no vice bUt their" 
own; fewwonhd'harefo mdfty as thky.have. 

Imitate, then, .oitly the perfe^ions yommeet with 5 
co| y the pplitenefs, the addrefs, the eafy manners of 
Well bred People; and : remember, let them fhine 
ever fo brigjii, if they have any vices, they are fo 
many biemifhes, which it would-be a§ ridiculous to 
imitates as it would to mnke an artificial wart on ones 
face, "becaufe feme very handfome man had the mip» 
fc^rtuneto hbveu natural one upon his* 



LAUGHTER. 



In ET.-41S liow detcend to minuter matters, which^ 
^. th«Q^ n^t i<3 important hs -thefe wehive men- 
ti•lltfi.^ase.fllU faf» frqm 'ittOc»&i«WiVi\^*^ ^ <^ci«S» 



I do not recommend upon all occa 
countenance. A man may fmile j b\ 
be thought a Gentleman and a man ot 
by no means laugh. True wit never y 
of faihion Uugh ; he is above it. J 
Imlle; but as loud laughter (hews that 
the command of himfelf. every one, v 
to appear fenfible, muft abhor U. 

A man's going to fit down, on a fuj 
has a chair behind him, and falling 1 
occafions a general laugh, when the t 
would not do it ; a fufficient proot he 
becoming laughter is. 

Befides, could the immoderate Ic 
own noife, or fee the fdces he make: 
pife himfelf for his foil y. Laughter 
K c^A »^K. tVif^ pffecfl of gaiety, its 
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their fingers, &c. &c. are acquired from a (alfe mo- 
deft y at their firft outfet in Ufe. Being fhamefaced in 
compan7» they try a variety of ways to keep them- 
felvesin countenance ; thus, they fall into thofe awk- 
ward habits I have mentioned, which grow upon them, 
and in time become habitual. 

Nothing is more repugnant likewife to good breeding 
than hoHfe-play of any tort, romping, throwing things 
at one another's heads, and fo on, They may pafs 
well enough with the mob, but they leiTen and de- 
grade a gentleman. 



SUNDRY LITTJLE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 



I HAVE had reafon to obferve before, that variQus 
little matters, apparently trifling in themfelves, 
confpire to form the whole of pleadng, as, in a very 
finiuied portrait, a variety of colours combine t(i 
compleat the piece. It not being necefTary . to dwell 
much upon them, I (hall content myfelf with juit. 
mentioning them as they occur. 

i; To do the honors of a table gracefully, is o«e of 
the out lines of a well bred man : and to carve wrll, 
is an article little as it may feem, that is ufeful twice 
everyday, and the doing of which ill is not only 
troublefome to one's felf, but rexiders us difagreeable 
and ridicalous to others. We mc »In«v|\ vck^vew \^^ 



.Singly TofcJ*''^ if ,.u*Mi poffi 

•■-?" llfeefh tdTe re d|(hes a« « 
V:fv/:;I;aS before grace «fa.d. 

,1: very "^ "VS « »'^'"^'^ 
,,,„ved tnatmers of the „^ ridiculous 

V.hat can be "^"i^J" ,, with an un« 
r.iprperfonsatthe'rniea^ ^ ,^, 

ui>««Vtt«r.ttnu« general. 
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excufed/' If defired to play at cards deeper than you 
would, refufeit ludicroufly ; tell them, " if you were 
*« fure to lofe, you might poflibly fit down j but then, 
*• as fortune may be favourable, you dread the thought 
•• of having too much money, ever (ince you found 
«' what an incumbrance it was to poor harlequin, 
*• and therefore you are refolved never to put your- 
** felf in the way of winning more than fuch or fuch 
•* a fum a day " This light way of declining invita- 
tions to vice and folly, is more becoming a young 
man, than philofophical or femcotious lefufals, which 
v^ould only be laughed at. 

5- Now I am on the fubje(5l of cards, I muft not 
omit mentioning the neceffiry of playing rhem well 
and gemeely, if you would be thought to have kept 
good company. I would by no means recommend 
playing at cards as part of your f^udy, left you fliould 
grow too fond of it, and the confequence prove bad. 
It were better not to know a diamond from a club, 
than to become a gambler; but, as cuflom has jn- 
rroduced innocent card- playing at moft friendly meet- 
ings, it marks the gentleman to handle them genteely, 
and play them well ; and as 1 hope you will play only 
for fmall fums, fhould you lofe your money, pray 
lofe it wirh temper ; or win, receive your winnings 
w iihout either elation or greedinefs. 

6. To write well and correcfl, in a pleafing ilile, is 
another part of polite education. Every man who 
has the ufe of his eyes and his right hand, can write 
wh atever hand he pleafes. Nothing is fo illiberal as 
n fchpolboy s fcrawl. I would not have you learn a 
ftiflF formal hand-writtn^» Ukt iV\a\ o? ?cfcVw^^-^Kw^^ 
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but a genteel, legible and liberal hand, and to be able 
to write quick. As to the correcflnefs and elegancy of 
your writing, attention to grammar does the one, and 
to the beft authors, the other. £piftolary correipond- 
ence (hould not be carried on in a ftudied or ane(5led 
ftile ; but the language (hould flow from the pen, as 
naturally and eaifily as it would from the mouth. 
In fhort, a letter Ihould be penned in the fame ftile as 
you would talk to your friend, if he was prefent. 

7. If writing well /hew^s the gentleman, much morf 
fo does fpelling well. It is fo effentially necefTary for 
a gentleman, or ^ man of letters, that one falfe fpel- 
ling may fix a ridicule 6n him for the remainder of 
his life. Words in books are generally well fpelied. 
according to the orthography of the age ; reading 
therefore with attention will teach every one to fpell 
right. It fometimes happens that words fhall b« ' 
fpelled diflerently by different authors; but if you 
fpell them upon the authorhy of one, in eftimattonof 
the public, you will efcape ridicule. Where thcte is 
but one way of fpelling a word, by your fpelling it . 
wrong, you will be fure to be laught ^t. For a 
woman of a tolerable education would laugh at and 
defpife her lover, if he wrote to. her, and the words 
iU fpelled. Be particularly attentive then to your 
fpelling. 

8. There is nothing that a young man, at his firft 
appearance in life, ought more to dread, than having , 
any ridicule fixed on him. In the ef^imation even of 
the moft rational men, it will lelTen him, but rum 
hrm with all the ref^. Many a man has'been undone 
ify a ridiculo us nick- name. TVit c^>Ac!& oS iw^sk-tvames 
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among well-bred men, are generally the little defedls 
in manner, air or addrefs. To have the appellation 
of ill-bred, awkward, muttering, left-legged, or any 
other tacked always to your name, would injure you 
more than you are aware of; avoid then ihefe little 
defe(5^s (and they are ealily avoided) and you need 
never fear a nick-name. 

9. Some young men are apt to think, that they 
cannot be compleat gentlemen, without becoming 
men of pleafure ; and, the rake they often mifiake 
for the man of pleafure. A rake is made up of the 
meaneft and moft difgraceful vices. They all com- 
bine to degrade his charad^er, and ruin his health and 
fortune. A man of pleafure will refine upon the 
enjoyments of the age, attend them wiih decency, , 
and partake of them becomingly. Indeed he is rco 
often lefs fcrupulous than he ihould be, and frequently 
has caufe to repent it. A man of pleafure at beft, is 
but a diffipated being, and what the rational part of 
mankind muft abhor % I mention it, however, left in 
taking up the man of pleafure, you fhould fall into 
the rake ; tor of two evils always choofe the leaft. 
A difTolute, flagicious footman may make as good a 
rake as a man of the firft quality. Few men can be 
men of pleafure ; every man may be a rake. There 
is a certain dignity that fhould be preferved in all our 
pleafures : in love a man may lofe his heart, without 
loling his nofe ; at table, a man may have a diftin- 
guiihed palate, without being a glutton ; he may love 
wine without being a drunkard ; he may game without 
being a gambler ; and fo on. Every virtue has its 
kindred vice, and every pleafure its neighbouring 
djifgrace. Temperance and xa<^<&t^vv»cw \«a.^^ <^^ 
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gentleman ; but excefs, the blackguard. Attend cane- 
iully, then, to the line that divides them i and re- 
member, ftop rarher a yard (hort, than fiep an inch 
beyond it. Weigh the prcfent enjoyment of your 
pleafures agatnfi the neceffary confequences of them, 
and 1 will leave you to your own determination. 

10. A gentleman has ever fome regard alfo to the 
choice of his amufements. If at cards he will not be 
feen at cribbage, all-fours, or putt j or in fports of 
exercife, at (kittles, foot-ball, leap-frog, cricket, driv- 
ing of coaches, &c. biit will preferve a propriety in 
every part of his conduct ; knowing that any imitation 
of the manners of the mob» will unavoidably ftamp 
with vulgarity. There is another amufement too, 
which I cannot help calling liberal, that is, playing 
upon any mufical inRrument. Mufic is common!/ 
reckoned ene of the liberal arts, and undocibtediy is 
fo ; but to be piping or fiddling at a concert, is de- 
grading tp a man of fa (h ion. If you love muiic, 
near it, pay fidlers to play to you, but never fiddle 
yourfelf It makes a man appear frivolous and con- 
temptible, leads him frequently into bad company, 
and waftes that time which might otherwife be well 

^employed, ^ 

1 1. Secrecy is another char3(f^eriftic of good-breed- 
ing. Be careful never to tell in one company what 
you (ee or hear in another ; much lefs to diveri the 
prefent company at the expence of the laftw Things 
apparently indifferent, may, when often repeated 
and told abroad, have much more ferious confequences 
^han imagined. In converfation, there i« generally a 

r^cit reliance, that what \s {a\d m\\ tiax h^ \:«Qeatea ; 
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and a man, though not enjoined to fccrecy, will be 
excluded company, if found to be a tatler ; befides 
he will draw himfelf into a thoufand fcrapes, and 
every one will be afraid to fpeak before him. 

12. Pulling out your watch in company unafked, 
either at home or abroad, is a mark of ill breeding ; 
if at home, it appears as if you were tired of your 
company and wilhed them to be gone ; if abroad, as 
if the hours dragged heavily, and you wifhed to be 
gone yoiirfelf. If you want to know the time, with- 
draw ; befides as the taking what is called a French 
leave was introduced, that on the perfon's leaving the 
company, the reft might ,not be difturbed, looking at 
your w^uch does what that piece of politenefs was 
defigned to prevent j it is a kind of dicftating to all 
prefent, and telling them it is time, or almoft time, to 
break up. 

Among other things, let me caution you againft 
ever being in a hurry ; a man of fenfe may be in hafte, 
but he is never in a hurry ; convinced that hurry is 
thefureft way to make him do, what he undettakes, 
ill. To be in a hurry is a proof that the bufinefs we 
embark in is too great for us ; of courfe, it is the mark 
of little minds, that are puzzled and perplexed, when 
they (hould be cool and deliberate ; they wiih to do 
every thing at once, and are thus able to do nothing. 
Be fteady then in all your engagements ; look round 
you, before you begin ; and remember that you had 
better do half of them well and leave the reft undone, 
than to do the whole iadifferently. 
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^. fo awkardly as to offend, while the moft difagreeable 
I , things may be done fo agreeably as 10 pleafe. 
'" 17. A few more articles of general advice, and 

' have done; the firft is on the fubjed of vanity, it 
' is the common failing of youth, and as fuch, oug 
' carefully be guarded againll, 1 he vanity I ^^^^'^ 
that which, if given way to, flamps a man a coxcum f 
' ' a charadler he will find a difficulty 10 get rid o , 
perhaps as long as he lives Nov\ ihis ^^5^^^, ^^j^e 
itfelf in a variety of (ha pes j one man *"?*^/ .j,^ 
himfelf in taking the l^ad in all converfaiions^^^^^ 
peremptorily deciding upon every fubjecM » ^^"omen 
defirous of appearing fuccefsful among "*^ ^ ^^-^^ 
ihall infinuate the encoviragement he has t^e ^^ ^^ 
the conquefts he makes, and perhaps ^^^ y^ \^e 
favors he never received; if he fpeaks ^^" v^beiU 
ungenerous; if falfe he is a villain: ^"^ ,g^t\^ro 
true or falfe, he defeats his own purpofes, ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
•he reputation he wifhes to eredt, and ^^^ £<- 

himrelt conicmpt in the room of refp^^ '^^^ ^o 
men are vain enough to think they ^^^^^vitH 
quence by alliance, or by an acquaintance ^ . 1 
ions of diiiinguifhed chara(5ter or ^bil*^^^^',-^ 
they are eternally talking of their gran^^^^i ^^^-: 
Tuch-a-one ; their kinfman, Sir Williaiif* tH '^ 
or their intimate friend. Dr. fuch-a-one, ^f tH^ 
perhaps, they are fcarce acquainted- ^\y V3 
ever found out (and that they are fuf^ V^^mc 
time or other) they become tidiculous air*"" ^ t: 
ble 5 but even admitting what they faY ^^ -r*- 
whar then ? A man's inirinfic meric does '^^^ip* ' 
9n eTinobl«?d alliance, or a reputable ^^^r»^^ 
A rich* man never borrows. When ^^-4^'^ 
praifb modefty is the futcft. W\t. Vl \n'^ "^ 
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I 

14. From a kind of falfc modefty, moft young men 
are apt to confider familiarity as unbecoming. For- 
wardnels, I allow, is fo ; but there is a decent famili- 
arity that is neceffary in the courfe of life. Mere 
formal vifits, upon formal invitations* are ;iot the 
thing ; they create no connexion, nor will they prove 
of fervice to you ; it is the carelefs and eafy ingrefs 
and egrefs, at all hours, that fccures an acquaintance 
to our interert, and this is acquired by a refpe<^)ful 
familiarity,en^cred into without forfeiting your con- 
fequcnce. 

15. In acquiring new acauaintance, be careful not 
to negle(5l your old ; for a flight of this kind is feldom 
forgiven, If you cannot be* with your former ac- 
quaintance fo often as you ufed to be, while you had 
no others, take care not to give them caufe to think 
you neglecfl them ; call upon them frequently, tho* 
you cannot f^ay long with them j tell them you are- 
ibrry to leave them fo foon, and nothing fhould take 
you away but certain engagements which good manners 
obliges you to attend to : for it will be your intereft 
to make all the friends you can, and as few enemies as 
poflible. By friends, 1 would not be underftood to 
mean confidential ones ; but perfons who fpeak • of 
you refpecftfully, and who, conlirtertt with their own 
intereft, would wifh to be of fervice to you, and ' 
would rather do you good than harm; 

16. Another thing I muft recommend to you, as 
characfieriftic of a polite education, and of having 
kept good company, is a graceful manner of confer- 

ring favQrs. The moft obVv^vtv^ \Vi\x\^^ may be done 
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fo awkardly as to offend, while the moft difagreeable 
things may be done fo agreeably as to pleafe. 

17. A few more articles of general advice, and I 
have done; the firft is on the fubjed of vanity. It 
is the common failing of youth, and as fiich, ought 
carefully be guarded againli, 1 hf^ vanity I mean, is 
that which, if given way to, flamps a man a coxcomb, 
a charadler he will find a difficulty to get rid of, 
perhaps as lon^ as he lives Now this vanity iliews 
itfelf m a variety of fhapes j one man fhall pride 
himfelf in taking the l^ad in all converfaiions, and 
peremptorily deciding upon every fubjed ; another, 
delirous of appearing fuccefsful among the women, 
ihall inGnuate the encouragement he has met with, 
the conquefts he makes, and perhaps boafts of the 
favors he never received j if he fpeaks truth, he is 
ungenerous; if falfe he is a villain: but wheilier 
true or falfe, he defeats his own purpofes, overthrows 
the reputation he wifhes to eredi, and draws upon 
himfelf contempt in the room of refpedt. Some 
men are vain enough to think they acquire con fe- 
duence by alliance, or by an acquaintance with per- 
lons of diliinguifhed charaifter or abilities ; hence 
they are eternally talking of their grandfather. Lord 
fuch-a-one ; their kinfman. Sir N^iiliam fuch-a-one, 
or their intimate friend. Dr. fuch-a-one, with whom, 
perhaps, ihey are fcarce acquainted. If they are 
ever found out (and that they are fare to be, one 
tinrie or other) they become ridiculous and contempti- 
ble ; but even admitting what they fay to be true, 
what then ? A man's intrinfic merit does not rife from 
an ennobled alliance, or a reputable acquaintance. 
A rich* man never borrows. When angling for 
praife modelty is ihe fureft bsilt. VS \s^ \\^\^A. >^:>5icv 
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tofhinelnany particular pharacfler, we muft never 
affedt that character. An affectation of courage 
will make a man p^fs for a bully; an affectation of 
wir, for a coxcomb i and an affec^tacion of fenfe, for 
a fool. Not that I would recommend bafhfulnefs or 
timidity : no ; I would have every one know his own 
value, yet not difcover that he knows it, but leave 
his merit to be found out by others. 

18. Another thing worth your attention is. if in 
company w ith an inferior, not to let him feel his in- 
feriority ; if he difcovers it*himfelf without your 
endeavours, the fault is not yours, and he will not 
blame you ; but if you take pains to mortify him, or 
to make him feel himfelf interior to yo^i in abiluiesi 
fortune cr rank, it is an infult that will not be readUjT 
forgiven. In point of abilities, it would be unjuA, 
as they are out of his power ; in point of rank or 
fortune it would be ill-natured and ill-bred. This 
rule is never more neceflary than at table, where 
there cannot be a greater infult than to help an in- 
ferior to a part he diflikes, or a part that may be 
worfe than ordinary, andto* take the beft to yourfelf. 
If you at any time invite an Inferior to your table, 
you put him, during the time he is there, upon an 
eqnarry with yout and it is an a(^ of the higheft 
rudenefs to treat him, in any refpec^, flightingly. 
I would rather double my auention to fuch a perfon, 
and treat him with additional refpec^, left he Aiould 
even fuppofe himfelf negletf^ed- There cannot be a 
greater favagenefs or cruehy, or any thing more de- 
grading to a man r»f f ^fhiop, than to put upon or take 
unbecoming liberties with him, whoft modefty, hu- 
milityj or refpccfl will nox iuffet Vvvja to retaliate. 
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True politenefs.confifts in inak ing rvery body happy 
about you ; and as to mortify is to render unhappy* 
it can be nothing but the worft of breeding. Make 
it a rule* rather to flatter a perfon's vanity than other- 
wife ; make him if poffible more in love with him- 
felf, and you will be certain to gain his efteem } never 
tell hiin any thing he may not like to hear, nor fajr 
any thing that will put him out of countenance, but 
let it be your ftudy on all occaiions to pleafe ; this will 
be making friends inflead of enemies^ and be a means 
of ferving yourfelf in the end. 

lO. Never be witty, at the expence of any one 
prefent, nor gratify that idle inclination which is too 
ftrong in moii young men, I mean, laughing at, or 
ridiculing the weaknefles or infirmities of others, by 
way of divening the company, or difplaying your own 
fuperiority. Moft people have their weaknefles, their 
peculiar likings -and averfions. Some cannot bear the 
light of a cat ; others thefmell of cheefe, and fo on ; 
was you to laugh at thefe men for their antipathies* 
or by delign or inattention to bring them in their way, 
you could not infult them more. You may pofUbly 
thus gain the laugh on your fide, for the prefent, but 
it will make the perfon, perhaps* at whofe expence 
you are merry, your enemy for ever after ; and even 
thoie whp laugh with you, will, on a little reflexion* 
fear you* and probably c^efpife you ; whereas to pro- 
cure what one likes, and to remove what the other 
liates* would fhew them that ihey were the objedls of 
your attention } and poflibly make them more your 
friends than much greater fervices would have dope. 
If you have wit* ufc it to pleafe* but not to hurt« 
You ir.ay ihine, but take ca\e i\u\ vofcox^V* Vcw^^-vx. 
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never feem to fee the faults of others. Though 
among the mafs of men there are, doubdeG, numbers 
of fools and knaves, yet were we to tell every one of 
thcfe we meet whh, that we know them to bic fo, we 
fhould be in perpetual war. I would deteft the knave 
and pity the fool, wherever I fouod him ; but I would 
let neither of them know unneceflarily that I did fo ; 
as I would not be indudrious to makemyfelf enemies. 
As one muft pleafe others then in order to be pleafed 
one's felf ; confider what is agreeable to you muft be 
agreeable to them, and condufl yourfelf accordingly. 

20. Whifpering in company is another adl of ill- 
breeding ; it feems to infinuate either that thft^perfom 
Avhom we would not wifli fhould hear, are unworthy 
of our confidence, or it may lead them to fuppofe wc 
are fpeaking improperly of^ them j on both ac(^ountS| 
therefore abftain from it. 



2 1 . So pulling out one letter after another and read- 
ing them in company, or cutting or pairing one's 
nails, is unpolite and rude. It feems to fay, we are 
weary of the converfation, and are in want of feme '. 
amufement to pafs away the time. 

22. Humming a tune to ourfelves, drumming with 
our fingers on the table, making a tioife with our 
fcer, nud fuch like, dre all breaches of good manoerSy 
and indications of our contempt for the perfons pre- 
(ent ; therefore they fhould not be indulged. 

2 J, Wia Iking fall in the ftteets U a mark of vnlg^- 
rhy, implying hurry oJ buC\rvtfe\ \x. ^tac^ ^^^^t 
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well in a roechanic or tradcffiian, but fuics ill with 
the charadler of a gentleman or a man of fafhion. 

24. Staring any perfon you meet full in the face is 
an a<5l of ill-breeding j it looks as if you faw fome- 
thing wonderful in his appearance, and is therefore 
' a tacit reprehenfion* 

. 25. Earing quick, or very flow, at meals is cha- 
ra<51eriftic of the vulgar ; the firft infers poverty, that 
you have not had a good meal for fome rime ; the 
iaft, if abroad, that you diflike your entertainment ; 
if at home, that you are rude enough to fet befcre 
your friends what you cannot eat yourfelf. So again, 
eating your foup with your nofe in the plate is vul- 
gar ; it has the appearance of being ufed to hard 
work, and of courfe an unfteady hand. If it be ne- 
ceffary then to avoid this, it is much jmore fo of that. 

26; Smelling to the meat while on the fork, before 
you put it in your mouth. I have feen many an ill- 
bred fellow do this, and have been fo angry, that I 
could have kicked him from the table. If you diflike 
what you have upon your plate leave it, but, on no 
account, bv fmeliing to or examining it, charge your 
friend with putting unwholefome provifiont before 
you. 

17. Spitting on the carpet is a nafty pra<51^ice, ancl 
Shocking, in a man of liberal education. Was this 
to become general, it would be as neceflary to change 
thccarpeta as the table-cloths; beiides it wlllU.^d. 
our ac4oatm«]]C9 to foppoCe, tVif^t n«^ \is«t ^^'^ ^^^ 
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life to genteel furniture ; for this reafoa ftlone, if fi>r 
no other, by all means avoid it. 

^8 Keep 5?ourfelf free likcwife from odd jtrjckspr 
habits ; fuch as thruf^ing out your tongue CQntlpualiy, 
fnappihg your fingers, rubbing your hands, fighiqg 
aloud, an affeded ihivering of your body* gaping 
with a noife like a country fellow that had been ilecp- 
ing in a hay-loft, or indeed, with any noife, an4 many 
others, which \ have noticed before ; thefe arc imitar 
tions of the nuinners of the mob, and are degrading 
to a gemlemai^ 

A very little attention will get the better of all thcfe 
ill bred habits, and^ be aflured^ you will fiml you^ 
account in it. , 



EMPLOYMENT OF TIMp. 

EMPLOYMENT of time, is a fubjeft that from its 
importance, deferves your beft attention. Moft 
young gentlemen have a great deal of time before 
them, and one hour \^ell employed, in the early part 
of life, is more valuable and will be of greater uie to 
^ou, than perhaps fgur and twenty, fomc years to 
come. 

Whatever time you can fteal from company and 
from the fludy of the yroiVd*, ^\ fa^ ^qtcc^tv^^ Cora 
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knowledge of life is beft learned In various companies) 
employ in ferious reading. Take up fomc valuable 
book, and continue the reading of that book until 
you have gi)t through it ; never burthen your mind 
with more than one thing at a time : and |n reading 
this book dont run over it fuperfi,cioufly» but read 
every paiTage twice over, at leaft do not pafs on to the 
fecond rill you thoroughly underftood the firft, nor 
quit the book till you are matter of the fubje<5l j for 
\iplefs you do this, you may read it through, and not 
remeniber the contents • of it for a week. The- books 
1 won d parr cularly recommend, among others, are 
Cardinal Retz's maxims, Rochfaucauh's Moral Re- 
fle(5^ions, Bruyer's Chara<5]ers, Fontenelle's plurality 
of Worlds Sir Jofiah Child on trade, Bolingbroke's 
Works ; for ftyle, his Remarks on the Hiflory of 
England, under the name of Sir John Old Caflle; 
Puffendorff s Jus Gentium, and Groiius de Jure 
Beili et Pacis : the laft two'are well tranflated by 
Barbeyrac. For occafional half hours, or lefs, read 
the beft works of invention, wit and humour j but 
never wafte your minutes on trifling authors, cither 
ancient or modern. 

Any buflnefs you may have to tranfacft, fliould be 
d«^ne the firft opportuniry, and finiChed if poffible, 
wuhout inrerrupiion : for by deferring it, we may 
probably finifh ir too late, or execute it indifferently. 
jNow, bufinefs of any kind fhould never be done by 
halves, but every part of it fhould be attended to : 
for he that does bunnefs ill had better not do it at all. 
Amd, in any point, which difcretion bids you purfuc, 
pnd which has a manifefl utilhy to recommend it^ 
let mot difficulties deter you \ tavVitt \cc ^«SL'^^vw>ax^ 
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your ioduftr/. If one method fails, try a Ctoeod and 
a third. Be aiflive, perfevere and yoa will certaialy 
oonquer* 

Nerer iedulge a lazr difpofition ; there are few 
things but are attended with feme difficulties, and 
if you are frighteaed at thofe difficulties, yoa will 
not compleat any thing. Indolent minds prefer igno- 
rance to trouble ; they look upon moft things as im- 
poffible, becaufe perhaps they are difficult. Even an 
hour's 'attention is too laborious for them, and they 
would rather content themfelves with the firfl view 
of things, than take the trouble to look any farther 
into them. Thus» when they come to talk upon 
fubjeds to ihofe who have fludied them, they betray 
an unpardonable ignorance, and lay themfelves open 
to anfwers that confufe them. Be careful then* 
that you do nor get the appellation of indolent, and, 
if poflible, avoid the chamber of frivolous. For, 

The frivolous mind is bufied always upon nothing. 
It miflakes trifling objecfls for important ones, and 
fpend that time upon little matters, that fhould only 
be beflowed upon great one's. 

Nick-nacks, butterflies, fhells, and fuch like, 
engrofs the attention of the frivolous ma^ and fill 
up all his time. He fludies the drefs aiid not the 
cnaraAers of men ; and his fubjefls of converfation 
are no other than the weather, his own domeflic af« 
fairs, his fervants, his method of managing his 
family, the little anecdotes of the neighbourhood, 
and the £ddlc'&di]fi ftonc^ ol \5\t to^ \ void of 
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inrormation, void of improvement. Thefe he relates 
with emphafis, as intererling matters ; in fhort, he is 
a male goflip. I appeal to your own feelings now, 
whether fuch things do not leffen a man, in the 
opinion of his acquaintance, and inftead of actrading 
elleem create difguft ? 



DIGNITY OF MANNERS. 

r'l^HERE is a certain dignity of manners* without 
JL which the very beft characters will not be 
valued. 



s» 



Romping, Uud and frequent laughing, punnin 
joking, mimicry, waggery, and too great and indiT- 
criminate familiarity, will render any man contemp- 
tible, in fpite of all his knowledge or his merit. 
Thefe may conftitute a merry fellow, but a merry 
fellow was never yet re(pe(f^able. Indifcriminate fa- ' 
roiliartty, will either ofiend your fuperiors, or make 
you pais for their dependant or toad-eater ; and it 
will put your inferiors on a degree of equality with 
you, that may be troublefome. 

A joke, if it carries a fttng with it, is no longer a 
joke, but an affront } and even if it has no (linf;, 
unle{s its wtnicifm is delicate and facecious, inAead 
of giving pleafure, it will difguft ; or if the company 
ihottld laugh, they will probably laugh at the \<&&«r^ 
rather than the je(i. 
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Punning is a jaitre playing npon words, and fa|- 
from being a mark ot fenfe : thus, were we to fay 
fuch a drds is commodious, one of thefe wags would 
anfwer odious ; or, chat whateirer it has been, it is 
now be com odious. Others will ejve us an anfwer 
different from what we fliould ezpe?l, without either 
wit, or the leaft beauty of thought; as, *• Where's 
my Lord ?" — *• In his clothes, unlefs he is in bed.* 
•* How does this wine tafte ?" — " A little moifl, I 
ihink."* *• How is this to be eaten ?*'—'* With your 
mouth ; ' and fo on, all which (ypu will readily ap- 
prehend) is low and vulgar. If your witticifms are 
not infiantly approved by the laugh of thq company, 
for heaven's fake, don't attempt to be witty for the 
future ; for, you may take it for granted, the de&A 
is in yourfelf, and not in your hearers. 

As to a mimick or a wag, he is little elfe than a 
buffoon, who will diflort his mouth and his eyes to 
make people laugh. Be affured no one perfon ever 
demeaned himfeU to pleafe the reft, unlefi he wiihed 
to be thought the merry andrew of the company ; 
and whether this chara(5ler is refpeAable^ I will leave 
you to judge. 

If a man's company is coveted on any other accoimt 
than his knowledge, his good fenfe, or his manners* 
he is feldom refpc<fted by thofe who invite him, but 
made ufe of only to entertain. " Let's have fuch-a- 
one, for he (ings a good fong» or he is always joking 
or laughing j" or, '• Let's fend for fuch-a-one, for he 
is a good bottle companion -,'* thefe are degrading 
diftind'ions, that preclude all refpe(5\ and efteem. 
Whoever is had (as ^e phtafe is'j for the fake of any 
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qualification, fingly, is nierely that thing he is 
had fpr^ is never confidered in any other light, and^ 
of courfe, never properly refpe(5ied» let his intrixific 
merits be What they will. 

You ii>ay po0ib1y fuppofe this dignity of mannerv 
to border upon pride ; but it differs as miich irom 
pride, as true courage from bluiiering. 

To flatter a perfon right or wrong, i& abjecS flat- 
tery i and to confem readily to every thing propofed 
by a company, be it tilly or criminal, is full as de* 
grading, as to difpure warmly upon every fubjed» 
and to contradi(5t upon all occa liens. To preierve 
dignity, we (hould modeftly ail'ert o^i^'o^jf^i (enj^fxiems, 
though we politely acquiefce in thofe of othors» 

So again, to fupport dignity of character, w^ 
fhould neither be mvoloufly curious about trifles, 
nor be laborioufly intent on little obje(5^s thatdeferve 
not a moment's attention ; for this implies -an incapa- 
city in mauers. ^f greater importance. 

A great deal likewife depends npop our air, addrefs, 
and expreffion: and awkward addrefs and vulgar 
expreflions infer either a low turn of mind, or a lov^ 
education. 

Infolent contempt, or low envy, is incompati|pIe alfo 
v/wh dignity of manners. Low-bred perlons, fortu- 
naccjy lifted in the world* in fine clothes and fine 
equipjLges, will infoiently look down on thofe who 
cannot afford to make as good an appearance: ; aivdL 
«h»/ opcoJ/ «flvy thofc\^Vvo1ptftrt^^tc«^k%•a.^i^^^• 
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They alfo dread the being flighted ; of conrlr, mre 
fufpicious, and captious ; are uneafy themftiyct» 
and make every bodj elfe fo about ihem. 

A certain degree of outward fetioufneCi in lookt 
and a(5tion8 give dignity, while a conftant fintrk upon 
the face (that iniipid filly fmile, which fools have 
when they would be civil) and whiffling mouons,. 
are flrong marks of futility. 

But above all, a dignity of chara<5{er is to be ac- 
quired beft by a centin firmnefs in all onr adlioni. 
A mean» timid and paffive complaifance, lets a man 
down more than he is aware of; but ftill hb firmnefs 
or refoluiion (hould not extend to brutality, but be 
accompanied with a peculiar and engaging jbfcnefsy 
and mildnefs. 

If you difcover any haftinefs in yeur temper» and 
find it apt to break out into rough and unguarded 
expreflionSy watch it narrowly, and endeavour co curb 
it ; but let no complaifance, no weak defire of pleaf- 
ing, no wheedling urge you to do that which dtfcre- 
tion forbids ; but perlift and perfevere in all that b 
right. In your connexions and friendfhip, you will 
find this rule of ufe to you. Invite ana preferve at- 
tachments, by your firmnefs ; but labour to keep 
dear of enemies, by a mildnefs of behaviour. Dif- 
arm thofe enemies you may unfortunately have» 
(and few are without them) by a gemlenefs of man- 
ner, but make them feel the fieadinefs of your juft 
refentment ; for there is a wide difference between 
heari^ malice and a determined felf-defence ; the one 
jsjwpcriousj but the other u ptvxd«QL\ ^iQA\\AI\%A.\;k\«« 
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In directing yoar fervam« or any other perfon you 
have a right to command ; if you deliver your orders 
mildlyj and in that engaging manner which every 
gentleman fliould fludy to do, you will be chearfully 
and confequently, well obeyed : but if tyrannically, 
you would be very unwillingly ferved, if ferved at 
all. A cool fteady determination ihould fhew that 
you will be obeyed^ but a gentlenefs in the man* 
ner of enforcing that obedience fhould make fervice a 
chearful one. Thus will you be loved without being 
defpifed. and feared without being hated* 

I hope I need not mention vices. A man who has 
|>atiently been kicked out of company* may have as 
good a pretence to courage* as one rendered infamous 
by his vices, may to dignity of any kind ; however of 
fuch confecjuence are appearances, that an outward 
decency* and an affeded dignity of manners, will 
even keep fuch a man th^ longer from finking. If 
therefore you ihould unfortunately have no intrinfic 
merit of your own, keep up, if poflSble, the appear- 
ance of it* and the world will pofiibly give you credit 
for the ref*. A verfatility of manners is as neccflTary 
in focial life* as a verfatility of pans in political. 
This is no way blameable, if not ufed with an ill 
defign. We muf^* like the cameleon, then jput on 
the hue of the perfons we wifh to be well with ; and 
it furely can never be blameable* to endeavour to 
gain the good will or affection of any one* if* when 
obuinedy we do not mean to abufe it. 



K» ^»2^^^ 
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RULES FOR CONVERSATION. 

HAVING now given you full and fufliciem in- 
ftruc^ibns for making you tvcll receiyed in the 
belt of companies ; norhmg renmins but tbar I (a* 
dowti foroe few rules for your condu<ft in fuch cofa- 
pany. Many things on this fubjedl I have ntehtioiied 
before ; but fome feNy matters remain to be memioned 
now. 

r. Talk then frequently, but Dot long . together, 
left vou tire the perfons you ate fpeaking to ; tor few 
peri()ns talk fo well upon a fubje(4, as to keep up the 
Igictention of thieir hearers for any length of rime. 

t' Ayoid telling ftories in company, uiileis they 
are very fliort indeed, and very applicable to the fubr 
je(5l you are upon ; in this cafe, relate them in. as fevy 
words as poilible^ without the ieafi digreffion, and 
with fome apology ; as that you hate the telling of 
flories, but the fliorinefs of it induces you. And if 
your f!ory has any wir in ic, be particularly careful 
not to laugh at it yourfdf. Nothing is more tlrefome 
and dlfagreeable than a long tedious narrative ; ir be- 
trays a goiliping dirppfition^ and a great want of imar 
gination ; and nothing is mpre ridiculous than toex- 
prefs an approbation of your own A.ory by a laugh. 

3. In relating any thinsc, keep clear of repetitions, 

or very hacknied expire^iops, fuch as, fays he, Qr^ 

fays (he. Some people wil!;. Mfe thefe fo often, as to 

fake off the hearer's attention from the ftory : as in un 

.organ out of cuiie, one pipe ttvaW ^^xV^'^ fewwi tKe 
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wholef time we are playing, and ponfufe the piece» lb 
as not to be underHood. 

4. Pigrefllons like wife /liould be guarded againfl. 
A I oy b always more agretrable without them. Of 
this kind a re, ** The genileman 1 am telling you of, 
•* is the fon of Sir Thomas — — , who lives lu Harley- 
•* ley-ftreet ;■!• you muft kno.v him — his brother had 
•* a hprfc that won rhe fwtrepflakes at the laft New- 
•' market meeting — Zounds ! if you don't know him, 
•* you know nothing." Or, *' He was an upright, 
•• tall old gentleman, who wore his own long hair ; 
** don't you recollect him ?'* — All this is unn^cefTary ; 
is very tiTefome and provoking, and Would be an ex- 
cafe tor a man's behaviour, if he was i^o leave us in 
the mid (I of out narrative. 

5. Some perfons have a trick of holding the perfons 
thty are f peaking to by ihe button, or the hand, in 
order to be heard out 5 confcious, I fuppofe, that their 
tale is cirefome. Pray never do this, if the per fon 
yoa fpeak to is not as willing to hear your Hotv, as 
you are to tell ir, you had much better break ofl in 
I he middle ; for if you tire them once, they will be 
afraid to lid en to you a fecond time. 

6. Others have a way of punching the perfon they 
are talking to in the fide, and at the end of every fen- 
tence, aiking him feme fuch queAion as the following : 
•• Was'nt i right in that ?** — ** You know, 1 told you 
fo.**— '' \Vhat*s your opinion ?*' and the like ; or per- 
haps they will be thrufling him, or 'jogging Him with 
their elbow, for mercy s fake, never give wa^ vi vVscsSi^n 
it will make your company drtadi^d* 
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7. Long talkers are freqaencly apt to fiflgle out 
fome unfortunate man prelent ; genenillr cS^ moft 
(llent one of the Gocnpany* or probably him who fits 
next rhem- To this man in a kind of halFwhifper 
will they run on, for half an hour together. NothW 
can be more ill-bred. But if one of thofe unmevciral 
talkers (hould atiack you, if you wifli to oblige htm» 
1 would recommend the hearing him with patience 1 
feem to do fo, :^t leaft, for you could not hurt him 
more than to leave him in the middle of his ftory» or. 
difcover any impatience in the courfe of it. 

8. Inceflant talkers are very difagreeable compa- 
nions. Nothing can be more rude than to engrofa the 
converfation to yourfelf* er to take the words* as it 
wer? out of another man's mouth. Every man in 
company has an equal cUim to bear hb part in the 
converfation ; and to deprive him of it, is not on\j 
unjuft, but a tacit declaration that he cannot fpenk lo 
well upon the fiibje<5l as yourfelf ; you will therefore 
take ic up. And what can be more rude ? I would as 
fbon forgive a mnn that fhould ftop my mouth when 
I was gaping, as take my words nrom me, while I 
was fpeaking them. Now, if this be unpardonablcb 
it cannot be lefs fo. 

9. T6 help out or foreRall the Qow fpeaker, as if 
you alone were rich In expreffions, and he were poor. 
You may take it for granted, every one is vain en6agh 
to think he can talk well, though he may modeftly 
deny it ; helping a perfon out, therefore, in his ex- 
prefiions, is a correaion that will (lamp the correAor 
with impudence and ill manners. 
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10. Thofe who concradi<fl others upon all occaCoiu, 
and make every aflercion a matter of difpute, betray 
by this behaviour, an unacquaintance with good 
breeding. He therefore who wifhes to appear amiable 
with tlK)fe he converfes with, will be cautious of 
fuch ezpreffions as thefe, '* that can't be true. Sir." 
" The affair is as 1 fay," •' That muft be falfe. 
Sir." " If what you fay is true, &c. ** You may 
as well tell a man he lies at once, as thus indiredly 
impeach his veracity. It is equally as rude to be 
proving every trifling aflertion with a bet or a 
wager, •• Til bet you fifty o< it," and fo on. MaHe 
it then a conftant rule, in matters of no ^eat import- 
ance, complaifantly to fubmit your opinion to that of 
others, for a vidory of this kind often cofts a man 
the lofs of a friend. 

1 1. Giving advice unafked is another piece of rude- 
nefs ; ic is, in e£fe(5lt declaring ourfelves wifer than 
thofe to whom we give it ; reproaching them with 
Ignorance and inexperience. It is a freedom that ought 
not to be taken with any common acquaintance n and 
yet there are thofe, who will be offended, if their ad- . 
\ica it not taken. '• Such-a-one," fay they, •' is 
above being advifed." ^* He fcorns to liflcn to my 
advice i** as if it were not a mark of greater arrogance 
CO expeA every one to fubmit to their opinion* than 
for a manfometimes to follow his own. 

tfl. There is nothioe fo unpardonably rudr. as a 
fcemine inattention lo the perfon who is fpeaktng to 
you I though you may meet with it in others, by all 
means avoid it yout/^lf. Some ill-bred ^lea*^V^^ hA:o^^ 
<K&ti« Mre /peaking to ikem) Y<\\\t \sA.^^^ cH \^^>x«%. 
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at or attending to them, perhaps fix their eyet ppon 
the ceiling, or fome pidlure ip the room, look out of 
the window, play with g dog, their watch-chain, or 
their cane, or probably pick their nails or their nob; 

Nothing betrays a more trifling mind than this i 
nor can any thing be a greater affront to the perTon 
fpeaking, it being a tacit declaration, chat what he 
is fayine is not worth your attention. Ginfider with 
yourfelf how you fhould like fuch treatment, and I 
am perfuaded, you will never ihes% it to others, 

13. Surlinefs or morofenefs is incompatible alfo 
with politenefs. Such as, ihould any one fay, '' he 
•• was delired to prefent Mr. Such-a-one^s fefpeAs to 
**you, to reply, "what the devil have 1 to do with 
•' his refpe(5ls ?"— *« My Lord enquired after you 
"lately, and afked how you did," to anfwer» **lf 
** he wifhes to know, let him come and feel my pulfe,' 
and the like. A good deal of this is often afEe(5)ed ; 
but whether affeSed or natural, it is always o£bn(ive. 
A man of this flamp will occaHonally he laughed at, 
as an oddity ; but in the end will be defpifird. 

14. I ihould fuppofe it unneceflary to advife you 
to adapt your converfation to the company you are in. 
You Ihould not furely flart the fame fubjeA, and 
difcourfe of it in the fame manner with the old and 
with the young ; with an officer, a clergyman* a 
philofnpher, and a woman ; No, your good feafe 
will undoubtedly teach you to be fierious with the 
ferioiis, gay with the gay, and to trifle with the 

en'Acrs, 
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15. There are certain exprellions which are exceed- 
ingly rude, and yet there are people of liberal educa- 
tion that fomerimes ufe them ; as, •• You don't under- 
•* ftand me, Sir." " You know nothing of thematten 
*• &C.'' Is it not better to fay, •* I believe I do not ex- 
•• prefs myfelf fo as to be underflood " ** Let us con- 
*• fider it again, whether we take it right or not." 
It 18 much more police and amiable to make feme 
excufe for another^ even in cafes where he might juftly 
be blamed, and to reprefent the miftake as common 
to both, father than cnarge him with infeniibility or 
incom prehenfion. 

16. If anyone fhould have proraifed you anything, 
and not have fulfilled that promife, it would be very 
unpolite to tell him he has forfeited hfa word. Or if 
the fame perfon fhould have difappointed you, upon 
any occafion, would it not be better to fay, «* You 
•* were probably fo much engaged, that you forgot my 
** affair ;" or, " Perhaps it flipped your memory ;" 
rather than, *• You thought no more about it ;" or, 
•« You pay very little regard to your word." For ex- 
preffions of this kind leave a fting behind them ; they 
arc a kind of provocation and affront, and very often 
bring on lading quarrels. 

17. Be careful not to appear dark and myfteriouj 
left you (hould be thought fufpicious, than which there 
cannot be a more unamiable chara(5ler. If you ap- 
pear myfterious and referved, others will be truly fo 
with you ; and in this cafe, there is an end to im- 
provement, for you will gather no information. Be 
referved but never feem fo. 
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1 8. There is a fault extremely commMi with fome 
people, which I would have you avoid. When their 
opinion is a(k«d upon any fubjedl, they will g^ye it 
with To apparent a diffidence and thnidity* that dne 
cannot, wirhout the utmoft pain» liften to them ; eft. 
peciallv if they are known to be men df univarfal 
knowledge •♦ Your lordfhip wW pardon me,* fays 
one of this ftampt *' If I fhonld not be able eo fpeak 
" to the cafe in hand, fo well as it might be wiflied."-^ 
** ril venture to fpeak of this matter to the beft of my 
•* poor abilities, and duUnefs of apprehenfion.''— •• I 
«* fear I fhali expofe myfelf ; but in obedience to your 
•• lordfliips commands "—*>And while they are making 
thefe apologies, they interrupt the bufinefa and tire 
the company. 

19. Always look people in the face when you fpeak 
fo them, otherwile you will be thought confcious of 
fome guilt ; befides you lofe the opportunity of read- 
ing their countenances, from which you will much 
bertcr learn the impreflion your difcourfe makes. upoa 
them, than you cao poflibly do from their words; foe 
words are at will of every one, but the countentaoe 
is freqnantly involuntary. 



20. If in fpeakiflg to a perfon you are not heard, 
nnd fhould be defired to repeat what you faid, do not 
raife your voice m the repetition, left you fliiould be 
thought angry, on being obliged to repeat what you 
had (aid before ; is was probably owing to the hearer's 
ioattention. 



^^-^^ 
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ti. One word only, as to fwwring. Tbofe who 
addidt themfelvcs to it; and interlard their difcourfe 
with oaths, can never be conQdered as gentlemen > 
they are generally people of low education, and a^^e 
unwelcome in what is called good company. It is a 
vice that has no temptation to plead, but is, in every 
refpedl, as vulgar as it if wicked. 

22. Never accuflom yourfelf to fcandal, nor liflen to 
it, for though it may gratify the malevolence of 
fome people, nine times our of ten it is attended with 
great difadvantages. The very perfons you tell it to, 
will, on refIe<5lion, entertain a mean opinion of you, 
and it will often bring you into vbry difagreeabie 
fituations. And as there would be no evil fpeakers, if 
there were no evil hearers ; it is in fcandal as in 
robbery ; the receiver is as bad as the thief. BeRdes, 
it will lead people to fhun your company, fuppofing 
that you will fpeak ill of them to the next accjuaint*^ 
ance you meet. 

23. Mimickry, the favourite amufemeut of little 
minds, has ever been the contempt of great ones. 
Never give way to it yourfelf, nor ever encourage it 
in others, it is the moft illiberal of all buffoonery ; 
it is an infult on the perfon you mimic ; and infults, 
i have often told you are feldom forgiven. 

24. Carefully avoid talking of your own or other 
peoples domeftic concerns. By doing the oner you 
will be thought vain ; by entering into the other, you 
will be (^onMered as ofiicioiis. Talking of yourfelf 
it an impertinence to tfhe company ; youpafUtrs are 
Bodiiiis: 10 them 1 befides %H«y OM^tQic \k^ V^^ ^-'Q^ 
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fecret* And as tQthe affairs of others/what are ib^y 
toyotr? In talking of matters that np way concern 
you, you are liable tp commit blunders, and ihould 
you touch any one in a fgre pan, you jnay poflibly 
lofe his efleem. Let your converfation then, in mixed 
companies al^rays be general. 

25* Jokes, Bon-Mots, or the little pleafatltries of 
one company, will not often bear to be toid in ainbrher» 
they are frequently local, ai>d take their i^ife fron> 
certain circumHances a fecond company vnay not be 
acquainted with ; thefe circuml^ances, and of courfe 
your'ftory, may be mifunderftood, or Want explaining, 
and if after you have prefaced^! with, ** 1 will tell 
*• you a good thiijg," the fting fhould not be iminedi- 
aiely perceived, you will appear exceedingly ridicu- 
lous, and wilh you had not told it. Never then re-* 
peat in one place what you hear in another. 

^6. In mofl debates, take up the favourable fide of 
the queftion j however let me caution you againll 
being clamorous, that is, neyer maintain an argument, 
wilh heat, though you knpw yourfelf right ; but otfep 
your fentiments rpodeftly and coolly, and if this does 
not prevail, give it up, and try to change the fubjec5>, 
by faying fomethlng tp this effect ; *• 1 find we fliall 
•* hardly convince one another, neither is there any 
«* necelQty to attempt it ; fo let us talk pf fomeching 
••elfe." 



27» Not that I would have you give up your opinion 

fllvvays ; n<5, afTert your own feniiments, and oppofe* 

t/20/^ Qf others when w roi>£ •» but \'iX '^^>rc taauner 
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and voice be gentle and engaging, and yet no ways 
s»fFedied. If you comradid, do it with, *• I may 
•* be wrong, but — I won't be pofuive, but I really 
*' think— r (hould j-aiher fuppofc— jf 1 may be 
" pcrmitied to fay''— and clofe your diipute wiih good 
humour, to thew that you are neiiher difpleafed your- 
felt, nor meant to difp'eafe the perfon you difputc 
with. 

28. Acquaint yourfelf with the characfler and fitu- 
arions of the company you go imo, before you give a 
loofe to your tongue ; ior fliould you enlarge on fome 
virtue, which any one prefent may notorioufly want j 
orihould you condemn fome vice, which any of the 
company may be particularly addicted to, they ^^ ill 
be opt to think your refle<5lions pointed and perfonal, 
and you will be fure to give offence. This confidera- 
tton will naturally lead you, not to fuppofe things 
faid in general to be levelled at you. 

29. Low-bred people, when they happen occafii* 
onaUy to be in good company, imagine themfelves to 
be the fubjecfl ot every feparare converfation. if any 
part of the company whifpers, it is about them j if 
they laugh, it is at them, and if any. thing is (aid 
ivhich they do n.;t comprehenr!, they immediately 
fuppoff it is meantof them. This mi()ake is adm'N 
lably ridiculed in one of our celebrated comedies. 
*• I am fure." fays Scrub, ** they were talking of me, 
** for they laughed confumedly.** Now, a well-bred 
perfon never thinks himfelf difefteemed by the 
, company, or laughed at, nnlefs their reflections 
are 10 grofs, that he cannot be fui^^C^v^ xce^^^ 
rhem, aa4 bis honor ob\\e<n \\\tti \a tA^t^ >»''^ 
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the leaft reply. 

1^0. 1 1 is a piece of politenefs not to 
perfon in a ftory, whether you have hes 
or not. Nay, it a well-bred man is afii 
he has heard it ; he will anfwer no, andl 
go on, though he knows it already, 
fond of telling a ftory, becaufe they thi 
it well J others pride themfelves in be 
feller of it, and others are pleafed at bt 
entrufied with it Now all tbefe 
would difappoim by anfwering yes. Anc 
told you before, as the greateft proof of 
to make every body happy about you, I 
deprive a perfon of any fecret fatisfad^ior 
when I coukt gratify him by a minute's a 

31. Be not afhamed of alBcing queflio 
aueOions lead to information ; always 
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often g0t an inlbrtnatiofi, whidi yon \tould lofe hf 
dire<5l qaeftions, as thefe woaM put pieople on theff 
guard, and frtqaettAy deleat t^e ver^ end 70U aim at. 

3J. Make it a tttle ffiver to reflefl on any body of 
people, fi>r by this means you will create a number 
of enemics«-*There are good and bad of all pro*- 
feflions, lawyers, folders, parfons 6r citizens. They 
are all men, fubjecft to the fatfne paffions, differing 
only in their manner, according to the way they have 
been bred up in. For this reafon it is unjuft as well 
as indifcreet to attack them as a corps, colledively. 
Many a young man has i^hionght hin^feS* yfery cleter 
in abufing the ctergy- What are the clergy jttt&re than 
Other men ? Can youiappofe a black gown can make 
any alteration in hi» nature ? Fie, fie, think feri-*' 
onfly, and I am convinted yeu witt never do it. 

33. But aboTe all, let no example, no fa/liion, no 
witticifm, no foolifh defire of rifing above what 
knaves call prejudices, tempt you to excufe, extenu- 
ate or ridicule the leaft breach of morality, but upon 
every occafion fhew the greateft abhorrence of fuch 
proceedings^ and hold vinue and religion in the high« 
eft veneration. 

34. It is a great piece of ill-manners to interrupt 
one while fpeaking, by fpeaking yourfelf, or calling 
off the attention of the company to any foreign mat* 
ten But this every child knows. 

%t. The laft thing I fliall mention is that of con** 
cciSin(iyottr learning, excepc on pacticaUto^^^A^^xcw. 



88 . PRINCIPLES OF, &c. 

Referve this for learned men, and lee them rather ex- 
tort it from you, than you be too wiliing to difplay 
it. Hence you will be thought modeft, and to have 
more knowledge than you really have. Never fecm 
more wife of learned than the company you are in. 
He who affe(5l8 to ifhew his learning will be freouemly 
queftioned ; and if found fuperficial, wiU.be ineered 
at ; if otherwife will be deenied a pedant. Real me- 
rit will always (hew itfelf* arid. nothing can lefFen it 
in the opinion of the world» but a man's exhibiting it 
himfelf. 

For God's fake revolve all thefe things ferioufly in 
your mind« before you go abroad into life. Recol- 
le(5^ the obfervations you have yourfelf occafionally 
made upon men and things* compare them with my 
inRru(5)ions, and zA wiiely and confequentially, as 
they (hall teach you. 



FINIS 



